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HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT 
MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held st 22. ALBEMARLE 


by Mrs. SEEMAN and Mr. M. NGWORTH DAMES; and (2) a 
Paper entitled ‘ Notes on Ballad Origins,’ by a’ ANDREW LANG. 

F MILNE, Secretary. 

11, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., March 18. 1903. 


YHE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,000/. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
galmeas (or its a by a ents), and obtain the right to par- 
cipate in the following advan 
veTRST. Freedom from want y ‘time of Adversity as long as need 


exists. 
ECOND., Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free 1 use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
ban 

SIXTH. A voomtribution towards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 

ht to these benefits in all cases of need. 

‘or further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. Grorcre Larner, 
23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








BT | MASTER, Silver Medalist, Queen’s Prize- 
, &C., desires to obtain POST as MASTER in SCHOOL of 
ART or TART CLASS.—Address W., 33, Queen Street, Portsmouth. 


OR LITERARY ASSISTANCE and RESEARCH. 
Good critical and selecting ews wide experience. Moderate 
‘terms.—C. K., 136, Judd Street, W.C 


ITERARY WORK REQUIRED. — Copying, 
Searching, &c. , undertaken at the British Museum or at similar 
Tosies = moderate.—T. Forsrer, 52, Kennington Park Road, 


T ITERARY ADVISER, for the last 15 years 
4 connected with some of the best Publishing Houses, is open to 
READ, and GIVE ADVICE on the PLACING of AUTHORS’ M8S.— 
‘Write Henca, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ORKER requires EMPLOYMENT as 
INDEXER or TRANSLATOR from FRENCH or GERMAN. 
—L., 136, Elgin Avenue, W. 


G RADUATE, Oxford (Honours), young, with 
Journalistic ‘experience, desires ENGAGEMENT on leading 

a or PROVINCIAL DAILY. Highest credentials. —Write 

ae tg = "aeons , Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
e, 


ANCHESTER LITERARY and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SUCIETY.—An ASSISTANT SECRETARY and 
LIBRARIAN will shortly be appointed. Salary 120]. per annum. 
Candidates are required to have an acquaintance with French and 
German.—Applications, accompanied by not more than five references, 
to be sent to the Sxcrerarres not later than APRIL 4 
86, George Street, Manchester. 


ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Office of HIGH MASTER will be VACANT SHORTLY. Appli- 
cations, Longe cgeae ge by thirty printed copies of not more than ten 
Testimonials, must be sent to the Ouerk to THE Govexnors, at the 
School, on or velo APRIL 14. It is expected that the appointment 
will be made about the end of April.—Information as to the duties and 

1 will lied upen to the Crerk. 



































NIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAIR OF EDUCATION. 
The COUNCIL invites applications for a PROFESSORSHIP of 
— TION. 
offered is 750/., plus official travelling expenses. 
lications, supported by such evidence as the Candidates oe think 








ont must be received on or before SATURDAY, April 18. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
St: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
MBANKMENT, 8.E 

A School of the University it London. 

The SUMMER Sk: SSION will COMMENCE on May 1. 
ehun Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
‘Twenty-six Entrance and other Scholarships and bigs of the value 


of more than 5001. are offered for competition each yea 
Upwards of 60 Resident and other Appointments are opel tos 


J 
T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON,— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the above SCHOOL on 
TUESDAY. April 21, 1903, and the Following Days. for FILLING UP 
FIVE or MORE VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION.—Full particulars 
can be obtained on application to the Bursar. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, April 7. 


G ERMAN Y.--HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Home training and care. 
real Tennis, Cycling. References 

to oy Parents. Escort. Friulein Busz, Colmantstrasse 29, Bonn 

am Rhein. 

















'I‘_HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


Tudor HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.R. 
(Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs, Todd), 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Ed i Professors—H. G. Seeley, F R.S., J. 
Churton Collins, M.A., H. Malden, MA, W. Rippmann, M.A 
Garcia. RC.M., EB. ph F SA Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Lei sic), 
A. P. Huguenet, Terrick Williams, C. Jerram, M.A., &c. Large Resi- 
dent Staff and highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. 

Cricket, Hockey, Tennis, Riding, Special xk ore igo oe 

pecia 








over Four Acres. Large Gy 
Matron, trained Nurse. Prosp on 











ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 

SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139, Regent Street, W.— 

Resident, Dat and Visiting Governesses, Lady Professors and 
Teachers, Ré Repditrioss, Chaperons. Companions, Lad 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 

The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34. Paternoster Row. 











Catalogues. 


®» Big 22.9 2"s 
NATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part IV. G—H, with 120 Ill i in Facsimile, price 2s. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 3s. each. 
os |6=s AEE. ”» D-F, , 120 » » 28. 








MARCH SUPPLEMENT TO 
(7 LAISHER'S REMAINDER BOOK 


CATALOGUE is NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of caer SA Remainders at greatly reduced 
price 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remuinter and smeneeee Bookseller, 
, Hi = Holborn, London 
Also CATALOGUE of ULAR CURREN . LITERATURE, and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS, FOLASSICS, &e. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
7, Broad Street, Oxferd. 
CATALOGUES on application. 





y H 
(English and Foreign) introduced for British Isles and Abroad. Schools 
and Educational Homes recommended. 





O LECTURE and LITERARY SOCIETIES.— 
Season 1903-4.—FOUR LECTURES, ‘Strange Scenes Witnessed 
and Vanioua. People Met,’ ‘ Bohemia of To-Day: her People and their 
Country,’ ‘Egypt of To-Day,’ ‘Russia’s Tsars and their Coronation 
eants.’ All illustrated fully by Photos taken by the Lecturer, 
JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.S. F_R Hist.Soc. (see ‘ Who’s Who’), who also 
Lectures on Technical and (ommercial Education in Europe. ZJimes.— 
“ Vivid idea of people.” Aberdeen Journal.—‘‘ Graphic and charming.” 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘* Most interesting, vivid, and popular manner.”’ 
For terms address Sewelle Villa, Clifton, or Tue Lecture AcEncy, 
Outer Temple, London. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sel, 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (!.ancs). 

Town and pen A rap otos Indexed. Special ——: of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libra ported in English, 
French, and - sen ‘Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written. 

es — trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
an rlin 


Op tre-WRITine and SHORTHAND of every 

description UNDERTAKEN. Difficult Writing a nogreonl 
Moderate prices —InENe Basrow, Granville House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 














UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 
TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, 8d. per 1,000, 
eo Paper and Postage. Also Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Rosinson, 


8, Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8. W. 


‘TYPE-WRITING.— The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS, Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons given. Usual terms. 
References. Established ten ears.—Sikrs & Sikes, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, 


ANTED, STORIES, 
&c., to ae eared RITTEN. 








ARTICLES, PLAYS, 

Very best work and complet: 
accuracy. a werds.—M. Srvart, 11, Moreton Place, St. 
George’s Square, 8. W. 


tre. -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. Keferences to Authors.—Tue Cam- 
BRIDGE TxP£-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIP!S ‘TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly, on good paper, at 1s 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8. 
care of Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











after qualification 
A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings ; _ the 
Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, be 
reached in = minutes — — Hospital 
us, containing full rticulars, may be obtained from th 
Medical pal Secretary, Mr. @°R tn : 4 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A M.D.Oxon., Dean. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) f: M GABB 
THRING & CU., who, doce their p——. ond reoual knowl — r 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tators in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful oe 8 if supplied with detailed 
cequirements.—86, Sack ville Street, W. 











BOVIBCIAL, alienate PAPER,—A YOUNG 

TLE a Graduate of Cen is desirous of obtaining 

an INTERES’ r a a  PROVINGIA L EVENING PAPER published either 

in the Midlands or the North of England, with a view to Partnership or 

ultimate Purchase.—Apply, by letter, to Grapvate, care of C. Mitchell 

& Co., Agents for the Sale and Purchase of Newspaper Properties, 
1 and 2, Snow Hill, London, E.C 


"+ MITCHELL «& CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase. Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Oard 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 











E * 2.205 ELV EY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and Manuscripts. 
NOW READY, price Sixpence, HUNDREDTH CATALOGUE 
(illustrated), with a History of the Bookselling Business carried on 
continuously since 1728 at 29, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





Prisst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; poe illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent F pam free on application. Books Bought.— 
Wares T. SPencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





(CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. oy HIS- 
TORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. BEAUX-ART VI. 
oo as VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. Ix. GENERAL 
LITERATUR 


cain & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 
NATALOGUE, No. 36.—Drawings by Burne- 


/ Jones, Ruskin, Turner, Hunt, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studioram— 
Etchings by Whistler, Millet, &c.-Coloured Prints by Stadler—Lllus- 
trated and Kelmscott Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence.—W-. Wan, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


E oO L bd E = z; 








PARLIAMENTARY BOOKSELLER, 


5, ENDELL STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
HAS ISSUED A 
SUBJECT CATALOGUE 
OF 

Royal Commissioners and Select Committees’ 
Reports ; Annual Reports (Labour, Trade, Army, 
Navy, Medical, Shipping, &c.); Parliamentary 
Debates, Cobbett-Hansard, 1066-1803 ; Hansards, 
1803-91; Authorized, 1892-1902; Historical MSS. 
Commission Reports; House of Lords and House 
of Commons Journals; many early Blue-books, 


Stamp directed, 4d. Home ; 1d. Foreign. 





ATALOGUE, N.S. 12. General Literature— 

Out of Print and Scarce Books — Language and Literature of 
Assyria and Egypt—Pamphlets on Oriental Literature 
DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. Cambridge. 








JUST ISSUED. 


JUBILEE CATALOGUK of MAPS, ATLASES, 

and BOOKS issued and sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 
Geographer to His Majesty the King, Publisher, acer and 
Geographical Bookseller.— London, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
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ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 88 
of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW KS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from Abels large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





CHOICE BOOKS ON SALE AT 
AMES RIMELL & 


53, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 
(removed from 91, Oxford Street). 

NOTES and QUERIES. complete from ee to 1804, 90 vols. new — 
morocco, with Indexes to first 7 Series cloth 

PROPERT’S HISTORY of pcvalresmm ART, royal 4to, ans 
presentation copy, 1887 24i. 

DORAT, Les BAISERS. charming anes by Eisen, large paper, 
crimson morocco, superb binding, 1770 

ACKERMANN’S MICROCOSM of LONDON, 104 fine Coloured Plates 
by Rowlandson, 3 ve's. 4to, new crimson morocco, 1808 301. 

SCOTT’S COMPLETE WORKS, — Edition, 7 vols. — | lg 
half-morocco gilt, 1842, &c. 

PUNCH, 1841 to 1900, original issue, 119 vols. bound in 60, — at 
green morocco gilt w. 10s. 

ART JOURNAL, 1849 to 1901, 54 vols. 4to, half-morocco and P.. 

141. Ids. 


80N’S, 


BURTON'S ARABIAN NIGHTS, Original Edition, 16 vols. —— a 
cloth, 1885 Sal. 

HOUGHTON GALLERY, 129 splendid Mezzotints, &c., after Seni 
Masters, 2 vols. atlas folio, crimson morocco gilt, 1788 361. 

WHISTLER’S Series of 16 ETCHINGS of SCENES on the THAMES. in 
sunk mounts, royal folio, in portfolio 55i. 

SURTEES’S SPORTING NOVELS, Handley Cross, &c., First Editions’ 
Coloured Illustrations by Leech, 5 vols. 8vo, new calf gilt, edges 
gilt, 1854, &e. 181. 10s. 

RUSKIN’'S MODERN PAINTERS, Stones of Venice, and Seven 
Lamps, First Editions, 9 vols royal 8vo, very fine set, new — 
levant morocco, tops gilt, other edges uncut, 1816, &c. 21. 10s 

Catalogues gratis. 





OR SALE, 24 vols. of Graphic, 1-24—18 vols. 

All the Year Round, 1-18—13 vols. Household Words, 1-19— 

46 vols. Chambers’s Journal, 1850-1§95—26 vols. Sunday at Home, 1861- 

1886—16 vols. Family Treasure, 1860-1875—35 vols. Leisure Hour, 1852- 

1886 — 16 vols. Malone’s Shakespear. 1794— vol. Royal Horticultural 

Society, 1862-1863. All Volumes Bound and in good condition. —W. H., 
188, Stamford Hill, N. 


N ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 
ERPSS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENEUM on 


E SECRETARY of the MOUNT VERNON 

HOSPITAL for CONSU rg will be very — for GIFTS 
of BACK NUMBERS of the BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL and 
LANCET to complete the | k. in the Hospital ¥ — Offices, 
7, Fitzroy Square 














Rowlandson and valuable 


Drawings by la: 
the late BARON DE 


The a Q 
rty of 


Engravi Prope: 
HOCHEPIED LARPENT. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGs 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street Strand, W.C, DAY, March and Following ae, at 
1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, Framed and in 
oy Portfolio, comprising fine Portraits and Fancy ‘Subjects of the 
nglish School, indluding & brilliant Signed Proof before Letters of 


Curiosities. 
TUESDAY, March 2h, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


M& J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of CURIOS 

will tak: at his Rooms, 7 xine Street, Covent Garden, 
London, a include a great variety of Weapons and Curios 
various, from New Guinea—a |: Collection of Swords, Guns, and 
Spears from various jocalities Chin nese and Japanese Curios—and_the 
usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 


On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 





Lady Gower and Child, ~ Bs oo ag fg coos after Sir T. Lawrence— 

y Hamilton as the Spinste after Rk 

ee yO oe Pe sorte Wilkin, V. 7. Green, 

Samvel Cousins, &c.—a Com ete Set eatiey’s Cries ee London, 

f wig te pa printed in Colours, after 

orland, W. Hamilton. A. Kauffman, &c.—Mezzotints published 
by J. Bowes and R. Sayer, mostly brilliant Proofs before Letters— 

Scrap-Books, containing Collections of Prints, —an almost Complete 

Set of J. M. W. Turner’s Liber Studioram—and a fine ee = 

Original Water-Colour Dr by 
Ola — the Property of the AY "BARON DE HOCKEFIED 


LARPEN 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Library of the late SAMUEL NEIL, Esq. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 





by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
THURSDAY, Marc h 26, at ten minute’ eon 1 o'clock precisely, na 
valuable LIBRARY of the late SAMUEL mee x! See ing a —— 

rniss’s 





Series of Works relating to § 

Variorum a 12 vols.—Dyce’s Edition, rr vols. ~Grosart's, Huth 
Library, 29 vols.—Fuller Worthies Library, 36 vols.—Dodsiley’s Old 
rints of Kare Books, 27 vols.—Ci erteey 


— Gentleman’ 's Pocket Magazine, 4 vols., ‘ 
Plates by "Cruikshank Lamb's Elia, 1823, uncut — Tennyson’s Poems, 
First Edition, uncut—The Roadster’s Album, Coloured Plates— 
Frankland’s Shooting—Ackermann’s Public Schools- Gillray’s Carica- 
tures—Morris’s Works, Golden Type Edition—Foreign Field Sports. 


Catalogues on application. 





Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SSL, 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W P 
on FRIDAY, March 27. at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely & 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, 
comprising rare Early English and Foreign Portraits by Elstracke, 
Pass, Marshall, Blooteling, Hollar, and others—Mezzotint and — 
Portraits — ‘Theatrical Portraits—Fancy Subjects of the French _ 
Engravings and Etchings by Rembrandt and other Old Masters. 

Catalogues on Senet 








Books. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on FRIDAY. March 27, and MONDAY, March 30, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS in all Branches of 
Literature, both English and Foreign, including a long Series of Works 
on Travel and Biography—First Editions of Modern Authors—Scott’s 
Works, 88 vols.. in fos uncut state—Wellington’s Funera! Procession, 
Coloured Panoramic View, 67 feet ~~ Ng Old Bindings 
et aes Instruments. Relic— Kit-Cat Club— 








Sales by Auction. 


The valuable Library of Sir THOMAS DAVID G/BSON- 
CARMICHAEL, Bart. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION. at orang House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C , on MONDAY, March 23, and Sook per gs ren 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of BOOKS ANU- 
SCRIPTS of Sir THOMAS DAVID GIBSON - CARMICHAEL. Bart. 
removed from Caatlecraig, gg eel comprising fine Illuminated 
$8. of the Bible, Boccaccio, Hore, Oftices, oe, of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries—a Series of 83 Autograph Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott—a Set of First Editions of Waverley Novels (including Waverley) 
—Sir W. Scott's Latin Grammar-— and Pamphiets—Robert Burns's 
Poems, the rare Kilmarnock and other Early Editions, some Presenta- 
tion Copies—a fine Series of the Divina Commedia of Dante, including 
the First Two Editions, the First Edition with Landino’s Commentary, 
with the 19 igns by Botticelli, Early ee with Woodcuts, 
Modern Editions, and Critical and Explanatory Works—Sir William 


Catal on app 


Coins and Medals, including the Property of Dr. TOMLINSON. 
will SELL 








ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMFSOn 
by ——— at their Galleries, 47, yore uare. W.C. 
TUESDAY, March 31, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, COINS 


and MEDALS, todediog the Property of Dr. TOMLIN: 


China, Enamels, Jewellery, and wot FH Art, x the 
Property of the late J. M. STOBAR 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON ‘wil SELL 

n tS age at their Galleries, 47, —— r Square, W.C., 

1 3, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 4 

COLLECTION q CHINA, comprising Specimens of Sevres, Dresden, 

Chelsea, Rockingham, Oriental, and Continental Porcelain, &c. — 

Antique Silver and Sheftield Plate — —Jewellery—Carvings in Wood and 

Ivory—French and other Enamel Boxes. Etuis, &c ; alsoa number of 
Decorative Effects, and a few Lots of Antique Furniture. 





PP 





Fine f-in, Equatorial Tele: boner a4 by Cooke § Sons, York, with 
Driving C §e. ; lites and Surveying Sundries ; 
Scientific Instruments ; specially fine Photographic Cameras 
and Apparatus. 

FRIDAY, March 27, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. = STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 


38, Ki Street, Covent Garden. London, W.C., a very fine 6-in. 
BQUATORIAI® TELESCOPE by COOK & SONS, York, with Driving 
Clock, &c., complete and in perfect order—a 4j-in. Telescope by 
Troughton "& Sims—3-in. Telescope by Wray—a 3}-in. Telescope by 
Army and Navy Stores-—Transit Theodolites and Levels by Troughton 
& Sims and others—Chemical and Star Spectroscopes by Browning— 
Sidereal Sai aaa Glasees by Zeiss, Goerz, and Ross— Photographic 
Cameras by Makey & Wainwright, Watson, Zeiss—Ray Cycle No. 1k 
Camera, as new—Levels—fine 12-in Theodolite and Surveyors’ Sundries 
—Electrical Apparatus and Fittings—Dynamos and Small Motors—a 
first-class Outfit, a Biunial Lantern 
and Projector by Wrench. Gas Seana. Sheet, Films, 

On view — prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
application 





Catalogues on 





Rronzes, Pottery, Sc. 
TUESDAY, March 31st, at half-past 12 o'clock, 

M&.;. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 

Street. Covent Garden, London, ow. C., a curious and 
eemeeine t COLLECTION of HUNGARIAN ANTIQUES found in the 
Danube, including Bronze and Pottery Ornaments ; alsoa COLLECTION 
of CARVED MEERSCHAUM PIPEs, &c. 

Fall parti in Catalog 


meens. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

ctfully give notice that they wil! hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, very Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, March 23, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS of the late F. MANLEY SIMS, Esq., F.R.C.S., and others. 

On TUESDAY, March 24, BIJOUTERIE and 
OBJECTS of VERTU, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 

On WEDNESDAY, March 25, OLD MEZZOTINT 
ENGRAVINGS. 

On THURSDAY, March 26, OLD ENGLISH 
yg PLATE of the late JOHN MORRISON STOBART, Esq., and 
On FRIDAY, March 27, DECORATIVE OBJECTS 
and FURNITURE, gold by order of the Executors of LADY HENRY 
GORDON LENNOX, deceased, late of 53, Prince's Gate, S.W., and by 
order of the ae of the late JOHN WHITE, Exq., of Ar darr ‘och. 

On SATURDAY. March 28, PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS of the late LADY HENRY GORDON LENNOX, the late 
JOHN WHITE, Esq., and Sir JOS: PH W. PEASE, Fart. 











PAattanio : - Westminster Cathedral (Institute 
of Architects); New Bank, Glasgow ; Old Houses on the High 
Bridge, Lincoln— as restored ; Some Exhibits at the Arts and Crafts; 
A — Chimney-. -Piece Design ; Pulpit. St. John the Baptist, 
Holland Road ; Builders’ Tools and their bang pet a F 
See the BUILDER of March 21 (4d.; by post, 4}¢ ).—Through any 
Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Me itaer Gathering 
Street, London, W.C. 
Beet ot Hooke a SOMERSETENSIS.— A Cata- 
ue of Book d Pa d with the County 
With Analytical Introduction and Full Index. By 
F.8.A. 3 vols. 4to, 1678 pp. 3/. 3s. net. 


Barnicott & Pearce, ‘Taunton. 








Somes set. 
SMAN UEL GREEN, 





Fraser's Scottish Family Histories, and other Works on Scotian 
important Fine-Art Publications— Works on Science and 

an important Collection of Books Joa . on see in English, 
Frene man—\ Writings of Jero- 
nimo Savonarola (and an po ak +5 Letter by him)— Edmund Spenser's 
Works, First Editions—Early Printed and Rare English and Foreign 


Books. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








A valuable Selection of the Works of William Blake, the 
Property of the Right Hon, the EARL of CREWE. 


Library of the late J. S. WATSON, Esq., removed from 
Balham, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
zB by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, April 8. and Following a at ie minutes past i 
a —— the LIBRARY of the J. WATSON, 
from Balham, comprising Works i in Guana Literature, 
First Yditions, Illustrated Books, &c 
Catal in prep 


OLBEIN’S ‘AMBASSADORS’ UNRIDDLED. 
The Counts Palatine Otto Hen ~- gent Philipp. A Key to other 
Holbeins. By WILLIAM “PREDERIC DICKES. Demy 4to, 36 Illus 


trations, 10s. arty: et. 
Cassell &Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Price 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 10d. 


ELIGIO MEDICI 
By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S8. F.R.C.P. 
Charles Good & Co. 11, Burleigh Street. Strand, London, W.C. 





1901, 





ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will BELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a choice SELECTION of the ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS of WILLIAM 
BLAKE, the Property of the Right Hon. the EARL of CREWE, com- 
Q rising The Songs of Innocence and Ex ¥ " 
merica—Visions of the Daughters of 
The Book of Ahania—‘The Ghost of Abel The Song of Los—The Mar- 
of Heaven and Hell —- Young's Night Thoughts, specially Coloured 
Copy—Jerusalem, the Emanation = the Giant Albion - the Original 
Drawings and India Proof En re ngs for the Book of Job—and the 
Original Drawings for Milton's "Allegro and Il Penseroso. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


), . Relerté, 





Rare and Valuable Books, i Jrom the 
Modern — y a Pa ne ° Portion of the Library of 
the late Rev CHRISTIE, removed from Leeds; and 
other Properties; also a Collection of Valuable American 
Manuscripts, 

ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, March 25, and Two Followin Days. RARE ‘and VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS, as above, comprising the Kelmscott Chaucer—Morris’s 
the ‘Worm-tongue, on Vellum, and other Books from the 

au’s Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints and the 





Valuable Illuminated Manuscripts, the Property of a 
well-known Amateur. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
treet, Strand, W. mn MONDAY, March 30 (immediately after the 
ion of the Sale ort the Collection of the Works of William yore 


the Pro ae I of the Right Hon. the Earl of Crewe), a Small 
rly. luable ILLUMINATED <1 5 gl and PRINTED 


LEC! 
BOOKS, a sens 9 ofa well-known AMATE 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; Illustrated 
Copies, ts One Shilling each. 











THE MURDOCH gry Fe OF COINS AND 


The First Portion of the Ancient British, Anglo-Sazon, and 
English Series. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
—y Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, March 31, and Four Following 
ee at ; cegioek t Boies ta the FIRST PORTION of the valuable 
d MEDALS, the an wn Ag B, of _—~ late 

.. Member of ‘the Numismatic iety of 
Seep a of the Series of Ancient I British, 


JOHN G. NC 
London, comatiian the 
Anglo- Saxon, and English 
viewed two pices od 





. Catalogues mee be had, illustrated 


Ma 
with hes Autotype Plates, price Half-a-crown each 





Modern Presses— 

Works, of J. R. emith and other Fine-Art Books— Gould s Mammals 

of Australia, Trogons, &c. 6 vols morocco extra—the Tudor Transla- 

tions, 32 vols.—Scott’s Korder Waverley. 48 vols.—Chaffers’s Keramic 

Gallery, 2 vols.—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, First Eastion, 5 vols.— 

Pater’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 9 vols. —Symond is’s Benvenuto Cellini, 

&c., 9 vols, and the Original Manuscript of the Life of Michaelangelo 

—Rossetti’s Sir Hugh the Heron. 1843, and Poe’ 

MSS. — fine First Editions of Keats, Coleri 

Thackeray, Dickens, Oscar Wilde, &c.; also 

5 vols 1625-6— Atkyns’s Gloucestershire, Best Edition—Go demith’s 

Vicar of Wakefield, oo} Edition, 2 vols — Walton’s Lives. First Edition, 

Presentation Copy, 

Bindings ; a which is IN of interesting and im- 
ortant AMERICAN MANUSCRIPTS, canguieng Signed Autograph 
tters, Historical Documents, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues bad. 





Miscellaneous Books. 
M ESSks. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, Marcb 31, and Three Following Days, MISC SCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, including Sowerby’s English 
Botany, 11 vols.—Cooke’s Greviilea, 20 vols —Astronomical Register, 
17 vols.—Archologia, 1839-1900, 60 vols.— Norfolk Archeology, 15 vols. 
—Notes and Queries, 92 vols.—Lam’s Mrs. Leicester’s School, uncut, 
and other First Editions of Esteemed Authors—a few Books in Early 
English Literature, &c.—also Mezzotint and Coloured Engravings. 


Catalogues on application. 





BENEZER PROU?T’S THEORKTICAL WORKS. 


Bound, each net 5s. 


HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. Fifteenth Edition. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Seventh Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 
FUGUE. Fourth Edition. 

FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 

MUSICAL FORM. Fourth Fdition. 

APPLIED FORMS. Third Edition. 


The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 


Vol. II. h 1 Second Edition. 
Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 








JUST PUBLISHED, FOURTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED 
Demy 8v0, cloth, lis. 


‘THE LAW of COPYRIGHT. Including the 

Musical Copyright Act, 1902, the American Copyright Act, the Berne 
Convention, the consequent Urder in Council. and Cases to Date. By 

THOMAS EDWARD SCRKUTTON, M.A. LL.B. K.C., Author of ‘Charter 
Parties and Hills of —— &c., and Lecturer in Common Law to the 
Incorporated Law Societ: 

“ Mr. Serutton’s book . well written and has been carefully revised, 

and will be found a safe = acceptable guide through the mazes of the 
—~ law.” — Law Journal 

e think it is not only the easiest _ the most useful and practical 
walk ph, copyright.”— Law Quarterly Revie: 
ne ‘Publishers, 7, Fleet Street 


London: Wm. Clowes & Sons, Ltd.. 
(adjoining Middle ‘Yemple Lane). 





NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


‘TH PENNY CHRONOLUGY: a Series of 
portant Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 

David 101 the Present Time. Third Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 

F.BR.A.8. 

queen Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE MOST HUMOROUS BOOK OF MANY A DAY. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


LETTERS from a SELF-MADE MERCHANT to HIS 
SON. By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is what some good critics have said :— 

“The wholesomest, helpfullest, jolliest book of the year, and a tonic for any mood. 
Open at any page, and there is something worth while.” 

‘*They ring with humour and common sense.” 

“They hit the reader right between the eyes of his own experience. They administer 
to him in stimulating doses the salt of success in business and in the world of men.” 


The HEART of JAPAN. By C. L. Browne. Iilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**One of the most brilliant and instructive books I have ever read on that wondrous 
and fascinating country.”—T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 
‘*Nothing more readable, more lively and entertaining has ever been set down in 
English about the ancient and fascinating Land of the Rising Sun than this narrative.” 


Glasgow Herald, 
SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN. 


By J. Harvey BL.oom. 
With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 


THIRTY YEARS in AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Cross (Ada 


Cambridge). Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A highly interesting account of a generation in Australia by a distinguished writer. 
Mrs. Cross’s style is picturesque, and the book is more attractive than many novels. The 
early difficulties of Australian settlers, life in the towns, and life on the farms, are vividly 
described. 


The BOOK of the COUNTRY and the GARDEN. By 


Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. Illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould and A. C. Gould. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The SPIRIT and ORIGIN of CHRISTIAN MONASTI- 


CISM. By JAMES O. HANNAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ENGLISH SUNDAY. By E. R. Bernarp, M.A., Canon 


of Salisbury. Fceap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


LYRA SACRA. A Book of Sacred Verse. 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Library of Devotion, 


GRACE ABOUNDING. By Joun Bunyan. Edited by S. C. 


FRBER, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Library of Devotion. 


Selected and | 


| 
| 





Edited by Epwarp Dowpen. Demy 8vo, 
[The Arden Shakespeare, 


CYMBELINE. 
3s. 6d. 
OTHELLO. Edited by H.C. Harr. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[The Arden Shakespeare, 
The LAND of the BLACK MOUNTAIN. By R. Wyon 


and G. PRANCE. With 51 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The experiences of two Englishmen in Montenegro. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Franx Popmore, M.A. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“ A complete guide to a very complex subject.’’— Academy. 
‘Of great scientific value and considerable popular interest.” —Scotsman. 
“The entire book is characterized by the greatest candour and fairness, and affords 
pleasant reading upon an entrancing theme.”—Fublic Opinion. 


THIRTEEN SATIRES of JUVENAL. Translated by S. G. 
OWEN, M.A., Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
(Classical Translations. 
The EDUCATION ACT and AFTER. An Appeal 
addressed with all possible respect to the Nonconformists, Fellow-Guardians with 
English Churchmen of the National Christianity. By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
B.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, Is. 
Pott 


KENT. By G. Cuincu. Illustrated by F. D. Beprorp. 


8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompxins. [Illustrated by 


E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (The Little Guides. 
The YOUNG PRETENDER. By C. S. Terry. With 
12 Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. (Little Biographies. 


“One of the best of the ‘Little Biographies ’......as impartial and trustworthy as it is 
neat, careful, and picturesque.”—Globe, 
‘‘Wholly admirabie. In vivid pages, sparkling with deftly worded phrases, the author 
draws a true and faithful picture.” —Datly Telegraph. 
With 12 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By I. A. Taytor. 


Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. (Little Biographies. 
“*An admirable little volume, wherein the figure of Raleigh is highly impressive and 
romantic.”—Morning Fost, 
‘* A fascinating story, well told and very attractively got up. An excellent gift-book.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


A LITTLE BOOK of ENGLISH SONNETS. Edited by 


J.B. B. NICHOLS. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d, net; leather, 2s.6d.net. [The Little Library. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


The BETTER SORT. By Henry James. 


«The union of freshness and artifice is a constant source of delight.” — Times. 

**Close and subtle is the style: astonishing dexterity. The longest of these stories bas 
a fine philosophy behind it. Mr. James brings a curious fancy qualified by an exquisite 
observation.” —Manchester Guardian, “ Delicate and tender.”—Outlook. 

‘Mr. James’s people are all alive; the whole scene is set with consummate stage 
management. Out of the social commotion rises the story, sometimes poignant, sometimes 
humorous.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘*Mr, James is as subtle and suggestive as of yore, a very giant of his kind.” —Daily Mail, 


The RED HOUSE. By E. Nessit. Illustrated. 


** The book should regenerate a whole townful of worldlings.”—Standard. 

**An altogether charming and delightful volume ; ripples of wit and fancy ; the spirit 
of youth, exuberant, radiant.”—Daily News. 

“* Fresh, sunny, tenderly human.”— Daily Chronicle, 

“ Full of fun and fancy, grace and wit.”—TZablet. 

“‘ The narrative of the first year of the married life of a young and devoted couple. A 
charming story. The sentiment is natural and dexterously interwoven with ludicrous 
incidents.” —Spectator. 

“ A book at once droll and tender and provocative of agreeable emotions on every page. 
The sentiment is the poet’s and the mother’s.” —Outlook. 


The DIVERTED VILLAGE. By Grace Rays. 


**Quite the best humorous book of many weeks; bright is every line.” 
Morning Advertiser. 
** The result is one of the freshest and most amusing books this season has produced. 
The villagers are admirably depicted, and every one seems alive, everything seems real, in 
this most delighttul book.”—Datly Mail. 


LOVE in a LIFE. By Avian Monxuovse. 


“It is the old story of two men and a maid, told with a freshness of interest and dis- 
tinction of language and treatment.”— Times. 


A STRETCH off the LAND. By G. Srewarr Bow es. 
A FREE LANCE of TO-DAY. By Hues Cuirrorp. 


**Interest, sympathy, and literary quality are happily united to a very remarkable 
degree. The story is vigorously told.”—Spectator. 

**'The characters are drawn with consummate skill.”—Morning Post. 

* A strong and vivid story.”— Academy. 

‘*A wealth of beautiful writing and fine thought and interesting native delineation. 
The local colouring shows rare talent.”— Manchester Guardian. 


The SQUIREEN. By Suan F. Buttock. 


“‘The best novel of the year so far; in every page subtle, eloquent, and scrupulously 
true.”—British Weekly. 

** A powerful study of life and character.”—Spectator. 

* Extraordinarily fresh and stimulating.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

“A drama of intense human interest amid men and women in whom lie unsuspected 
depths of passion and virtue, baseness and nobility.” —Scotsman. 

* A story of remarkable light and shade, which keeps our interest and our sympathy.” 

Illustrated London News. 





LORD LEONARD the LUCKLESS. By W.E. Nornis. 


“ Clever, unforced fascination of manner and natural good taste in expression.” 

“ Finely written, brilliant dialogue, vivid description.” —Lloyd’s, Daily Express. 
‘*The story flows along with Mr. Norris's easy and masterly elaboration.” 

‘*Well written, well constructed, and entertaining.”—Daily Mail. Morning Advertiser. 


By a FINNISH LAKE, By Pav. Watneman. 


‘The author brings to the writing of the book not only a ‘seeing eye’ but an under- 
standing heart.”— World, 

“A picture of life in Finland, drawn with force and refinement, very simple and 
fresh, and very true.”—Jilustrated London News. 


PLAIN and VELDT. By J. H. M. Assort, Author of 


‘Tommy Cornstalk.’ 
** Brilliant pieces of descriptive writing ; the author shows himself a master in all he 
does.” — Birmingham Post. 
* All are characterized by crispness and vigour of narration.” —Glove. 


ABRAHAWM’S SACRIFICE. By Gustav Janson. 


‘A realistic and powerful story.”—Glasgow Herald. 
‘*A powerful and pathetic book.”—Literary World. 


AUNT BETHIA’S BUTTON. By J. Ranpat. 


“It has the brightness and the whimsicality of Thackeray’s ‘ Hoggarty Diamond,’ 
irresistible, easily and delightfully humorous. It is long since we had so entertaining a 
novel or one so ingenious in its diversity.”— World. 

‘The fun never flags for a moment, and it is so hearty and good natured as to be quite 
irresistible.” —Saturday Review. 


ANTHEA’S WAY. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


‘*No one can escape the infection of high spirits and sunshine which permeate 
everything the author writes. Well constructed, bright, and wholesome. Anthea is quite 
delightful.”’— Yorkshire Post, 

“ An excellent novel; admirable character drawing; distinctly pleasant.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 


The SWORD of AZRAEL: a Chronicle of the Great 
Mutiny. By R. E. FORREST. 
“The story is written with exceptional vigour, with dramatic insight, and with an 
evident understanding of Indian life and character.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“* As remarkable a series of adventures as could well be imagined.”—Scotsman. 


A MIXED MARRIAGE. By Mrs. F. E. Penny. 


‘* Marked with strong dramatic unity, clear and picturesque in style, swift in action, 
and interesting from first to last.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“An uncommonly good story of the inner life of an Indian harem. Thoroughly 
striking and absorbing in every respect.” —Daily Express. 


OUTSIDE and OVERSEAS. By G. MaxeiLL. 


“ Vivid and unaffected romance of a high order.”—Manchester Guardian, 
‘* Packed full of adventure and excitement and surprise.”—-Glasgow Herald. 





Kindly write to MESSRS. METHUEN for their NEW CATALOGUE and for their LIST of SIXPENNY NOVELS. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS 


—_>— 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cioth, gilt top, 6s. 


OVERDUE. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the ‘‘ Grosvenor.”’ 


‘An entertaining plot...... The diver is a rough 
diamond, whom readers will love.”— Daily Express, 


} 


FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 


CHEAP EDITION NEARLY READY, 
BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. J. H. OVERTON, Canon of Lincoln, 2 vols. 
‘*We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the solidity and veracity of his work.”—Church Times, 
‘Church histories in these days are plentiful—some would say, too plentiful—but Canon Overton, 
in his ‘Church in England,’ approaches the subject from a point of view somewhat different from that 
taken in many current histories...... We have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the 
characteristic features of the Early English Church, of its distinctly national character, &c.”— Times, 








Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


MALLENDER'S MISTAKE. 
By LIONEL L. PILKINGTON, 





On MARCH 26, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 68. 


SEMI-SOCIETY. 
By FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Author of ‘ The King’s Counsel.’ 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The HEART ofaGIRL. By Florence 


WARDEN. With 8 Illustrations by FRANCES EWAN. 
“ Well worth reading.”—TZimes. ‘‘The novel is full of 


life and healthy incident; is written in a bright and 
picturesque style."—Scotsman, “ Plenty of incident of the 


right type.”—Daily News, 


The INSTIGATOR. By Ernest A. 


TREETON. 
** For a story of sensational crime Mr. KE. A. Treeton may 
be fairly said to have scored a success......Few people will be 
eg down the book until they have got at the root of 


able to 
its mystery.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The MAGIC of TO-MORROW. By 


CYRIL SEYMOUR. 

‘‘This novel declares itself to be the strange true story of 
one who claimed foreknowledge of the day that never 
comes. True or not, it isa good story The interest and 
excitement are well kept up to the end.” —Bolton Journal. 


The POWER of the PALMIST. By 
VIOLET GUTTENBERG, Author of ‘ Neither Jew nor 


Greek.’ 
“A curious and uncanny story.”—Academy. 


The WOMAN of MYSTERY. By 
GEORGES OHNET. Translated by F. Rothwell. 
“* Will be read at a sitting, since not for one moment does 


the interest flag.” —Sketch. 


The WILFUL WAY. By Herbert 


COMPTON, Author of ‘The Inimitable Mrs. Massing- 
ham.’ 


**We have been genuinely entertained.”— Bookman. 


“* Full of entertainment...... A most refreshing book.” 
Lloyd’s News. 





NEW 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 


TRUTH. By Emile Zola. Translated 
by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. With a Portrait. 

“The story itself, considered apart from its purpose, has 
all the interest of a novel dealing with mystery and crime. 
coceee Those who accept Zola’s view and those who reject it 
must agree that the novel in which it is unfolded is the 
most brilliant piece of anti-clerical polemics that has 
appeared in our time.”— Times. 

The MAN WHO LOST GIS PAST. 
By FRANK RICHARDSON. With 50 Illustrations by 


TOM BROWNE, R.I. 
“One of the funniest books we have read for a long 


time.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 
The GATES of WRATH. By Arnold 
BENNETT, Author of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel.’ 
** A thoroughly exciting sensational novel.”—Bookman. 
HER LADYSHIP. By T. W. Speight, 


Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
“‘A story which pleases at the first, and the charm in- 


creases.’’—Scotsman. 
London CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 











NINE EDITIONS of this Book have been issued within a short period, three in England, 
four in Australia, and two in the United States. 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD; 


Or, Mothers and Sons. A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
‘‘If we can persuade the mothers who see this notice to read Miss Ellice Hopkins’s own words in 
d 


this wise and earnest book, we shall be content to leave the issue in their hands,”— Guardian, 
‘‘ This is a very noble and outspoken book...... It will do every one good to read it.”— Church Beils. 
“We should be glad to know that the book had found its way into the hands of a large number of 


both mothers and fathers,”—Literary World. 
JUST READY. 
BY THE REY. W. R. HUNTINGTON. 
FOUR KEY WORDS OF RELIGION. 
An Essay in Unsystematic Divinity by the Rev. W. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., Rector of Grace 
Church, New York. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 
Dr. Huntingdon deals in a popular way with Life—Light—Law—Love. 
BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON LUSHINGTON. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE SAINT. 


Addresses to Boys. By the Ven. ARCHDEACON LUSHINGTON, sometime a Master at Elstree 
School, Author of ‘Sermons to Young Boys.’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 3d, net. 


Cloth boards, 2s. net; paper cover, 1s. net. 


By ELLICE HOPKINS. 











THIRD EDITION. With Portrait. 


FATHER DOLLING. 


A Memoir. By JOSEPH CLAYTON. With Introduction by Canon SCOTT HOLLAND, 


‘* A most interesting book.”——Daily News. 
“ Singularly honest and beautiful tribute to a singularly honest and sincere worker.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


‘*An excellent memoir, Mr. Clayton has written with a full heart, but entirely without exaggeration.” 
Church Times. 





ADDRESSES TO THE MOTHERS’ UNION. 


By Mrs. MATTHEW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, net. 
BY THE REV. JOHN WAKEFORD, B.D. 
THE WAY TO THE FATHER. 


A Devotional Instruction on the Lord’s Prayer from Incidents and Acts in the Life of our Lord 
[Just published. 


upon Earth. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 
‘* Devout, beautiful, and full of striking thoughts forcibly and clearly expressed The instructions 
are singularly free from technical phraseology, but are deeply theological, and the teaching at every 


point bears upon life,”— @uardian. 


BY THE REV. W. HAY M. H. AITKEN, Canon of Norwich. 
THE DIVINE ORDINANCE OF PRAYER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
‘*We do not remember to have read a work on the subject of prayer which impressed us so much by 


its logical cogency and directness. Anxious doubters and steadfast believers will alike gain their lessons 


[Very shortly. 











from it.”— Hecord, 
‘*No simpler, no more sincere or penetrating guide to the practice of prayer has been written in 


our day.”—Kapository Times. 


J 

DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. 
First and Second Series. With upwards of 150 Illustrations. Feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. each, 
Each volume of upwards of 280 pages is very varied, and is calculated to keep busy and amused 
children varying from six to fourteen. ‘There are chapters on Animals of the Bible—Bible Names— 
Bible Questions—Birds of the Bible—Caves of the Bible—Cities of the Bible—Crosses—Crowns—Easy 
Painting for Little Fingers—Hidden Texts—Jewels—Manners and Customs of the East—Missing Cities 
—Missing Words—Outlines to Colour—Queens of the Bible—Rainbow Lights—The Story of the Church 


—Word Pictures—Texts to Colour, &c. 
For the Convenience of Parents and Teachers a Key is printed separately, and is presented with 
each Copy. 








London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
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HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES. 
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MESSRS. JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University of Glasgow, have pleasure in 
announcing that they have in the Press a COMPLETE EDITION of the celebrated Collection of 


THE PRINCIPAL NAVIGATIONS, VOIAGES, TRAFFIQUES AND 
DISCOVERIES OF THE ENGLISH NATION, 


Made by Sea or over-land, to the remote and farthest distant quarters of the Earth, 
at any time within the compasse of these 1600 yeeres 


BY 


RICHARD HAKLUYT, 


Master of Artes, and sometime Student of Christ-Church in Oxford. 





This great work, described by Froude as the Prose Epic of the modern English nation, was first published in 1589, 
and a second edition, revised and enlarged by Hakluyt, was printed in 1598-1600. So few are the copies now in existence, 
that it is impossible to acquire one except at rare intervals and at great expense. The collection was reprinted in limited 
editions in London in 1809 and in Edinburgh in 1885, but these reprints, like the originals, have now become very scarce 
and costly. 

The Hakluyt Society has done, and is doing, much to make accessible to its members annotated editions of early 
Travels and of Hakluyt’s collection; but it is practically impossible for lovers of History, Geographers, Librarians, and all 
interested in the early voyages and adventure of our countrymen, and in the beginnings of our oversea Empire, to procure the 
text of this book. 

The aim of the Publishers in issuing this edition is to provide an accurate, complete, and beautifully printed text from 
the edition of 1598-1600, as revised by Hakluyt. The rare ‘ Voyage to Cadiz,’ which was suppressed by Queen Elizabeth after 
the disgrace of the Earl of Essex, will be included in the text. 

They are glad to say that Mr. WaLTer RaueicH, M.A.Cantab., Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Glasgow, has agreed to write an Essay on the Life and Work of Hakluyt, which will be included in this edition. The edition 
of 1598-1600 did not contain an Index, but this will now be supplied. 

The labour and outlay involved in the production of this work are very great, but the Publishers feel convinced that 
the interest taken in these early records of the Voyages and Discoveries of the English nation, described as they are in the 
noble prose of the Elizabethan period, will justify the undertaking. 

The work, which will be illustrated from contemporary portraits and maps, will be printed at the University Press, 
Glasgow, from old style Caslon type, on antique paper specially made by Messrs. Dickinson & Co. It will be contained in 
Twelve Volumes, of about 450 pages each. The size will be octavo, and the binding will be cloth, with gilt top. 

. Volume I. is in the press and will be published shortly, and it is hoped that the whole work will be completed within 
two years. 

The edition for sale in this country will be strictly limited to 1,000 copies, of which 100 copies, numbered and signed, 
will be printed throughout on the finest English hand-made paper, with proofs of the engravings. The price to Subscribers to 
the ordinary edition will be 12s. 6d. net per volume, and to the edition on hand-made paper, with proofs, 25s. net per volume. 

The work will be sold in complete Sets only, and it would be obliging if intending Subscribers would send in their 
names without delay to their Bookseller, through whom ful’ Prospectuses and Specimen Pages can be obtained. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO., Lr«rrzp, ° 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 





THE 
STAR DREAMER. 
THE 
STAR DREAMER. 
THE 
STAR DREAMER. 
THE 
STAR DREAMER. 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of 
* Young April,’ ‘ The Secret Orchard,’ &c. 
6s. 
THIRD EDITION IN PREPARATION 
MR. GEORGE GISSING’S 
NEW BOOK 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF 
HENRY RYECROFT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Mr. Gissing has never written anything 
more remarkable...... in many ways his best 
work,..... strikes us as a tour de force.” —Times. 

“There are in it wit, philosophy, a feeling 
for learning, shrewd common sense, and lite- 
rary style, tempered by a long experience, and 
quickened by an emotional nature.” 

Atheneum. 





TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


PARK LANE. 


By PERCY WHITE, 
Author of ‘The West-End,’ &c. 


CASTLE OMERAGH. 


By FRANKFORT MOORE. 


THE PAGAN AT THE 
SHRINE. 


By PAUL GWYNNE. 

Mr. Paul Gwynne introduced himself to 
the reading public with ‘ Marta’ last year. 
This book won instant success, and received 
appreciative notices from the leading literary 
press. 











EVERY THURSDAY. 


THE WEEKLY 
CRITICAL REVIEW. 


DEVOTED TO 


Literature, Music, and the Fine Arts. 


PUBLISHED IN PARIS. 


HALF THE TEXT IN ENGLISH; HALF IN FRENCH. 


CONTRIBUTORS. Contents of No. 9. 


Madame la COMTESSE R. DE COURSON. LITERATURE. 


LADY THEODORA DAVIDSON. 
MM. PAUL BOURGET, Mr. JOHN ROBERTSON’S ESSAYS. By 


Membre de I’Institut. Ernest Newman. 
JULES CLARETIE, 
Membre de I'Institut. THEATRICAL NOTES. 
FRANCOIS COPPEHE, 2 
Membre de l'Institut. BOOK REVIEWS. 
GUSTAVE LARROUMET, SHORT STORY. By Prince Karageorgevitch. 


Membre de l'Institut. 


JULES LEFEBVRE, LITERARY NOTES. 
Membre de l'Institut. 
HENRI ROUJON, A PROBLEM PLAY. By Arthur Lawrence. 
Directeur des Beaux-Arts, Membre de |’Institut. 
VICOMTE MELCHIOR DE voaue, MUSIC. 
1 mientras CHOPIN: l’'Homme et sa Musique (contd.). 


ALFRED CAPUS. 
CAMILLE CHEVILLARD. 
COQUKELIN CADET. 


Par James Huneker. 
The ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


LOUIS DE FOURCAUD. The RECITALS. 
ALFRED HERLE. QUAVERS and SEMIQUAVERS. 
JANES HUSEEER. The OPERA-COMIQUE. 
J. K. HUYSMANS. ; : 
VINCENT D’INDY. MUSIC in LONDON. By A. Kalisch. 
ALFRED KALISCH. 
PRINCE B. KARAGEORGEVITCH. FINE ARTS. 
CHARLES MALHERBE. Arthur Symons. 
ERNEST NEWMAN. NOTICE sur MIOTCHIN NOBOU-YE, 
CATULLE MENDES. ARMURIER. Par le Docteur Méne, 
— > E. a BRUSSELS ART NOTES. By Y. E. Whitby. 
DE ; 
TONY ROBERT-FLEURY. PALAESS SORATEGS. : 
AUGUSTE RODIN. STUDENT NOTES. | 
J. H. ROSNY. 
NOVEL. 





JOHN F, RUNCIMAN. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


Articles by ARTHUR SYMONS, ERNEST 
NEWMAN, ALFRED KALISCH, and | 
ARTHUR LAWRENCE in each Number. 


A SPY of the EMPIRE, By Charles Laurent, 





ree ae 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
25s. A YEAR, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 





Specimen Copy sent post free on receipt of 
Sia Penny Stamps. 








A. CONSTABLE & CO., LiMiTED, Westminster, 


338, RUE ST. HONORE, PARIS. 
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MR. W. HEINE MANN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. | MESSRS. LONGMANS & 0O.’S 
GREATER RUSSIA: — 


The Continental Empire of the Old World. 


By WIRT GERRARE. 
With nearly 100 Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. net; postage 6d. 


POLAND: 


A Study of the Land, People, and Literature. 
By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. net; postage 4d. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS FORERUNNERS. 


Studies in Elizabethan Poetry and its Development from Early English. 
By SIDNEY LANIER. Profusely illustrated, 2 vols. 30s. net. 


NOTES and QUERIES.—“ Much as has been written in recent years concerning Shakespeare, Mr. Lanier finds 
something fresh to say. The book is superbly got up, and its illustrations render it singularly attractive and delightful : 
they are rich enough to render the work desirable in a well-appointed library. On its merits it repays study, and the 
instructed reader will enjoy it.” 


WESTERN EUROPE TO 1800. 


Cloth 15s. net; half-morocco, 1/. 1s. net. [The World’s History, Vol. VII. 


Prof. YorK PowEti.—“‘ It contains a great deal of well-arranged and profitable information. The publisher certainly 
deserves a success in his endeavours to place the results of recent German historical writers before the English public.” 


THE PLEASURES OF THE TABLE. 


By G. H. ELLWANGER. Profusely illustrated. 1 vol. 12s. net; postage 6d, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ From beginning to end it is vivacious and entertaining, and full of culinary lore.” 


THE FOUNDER OF ‘LA NOUVELLE REVUK.’ 


THE ROMANCE OF MY CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


By Madame EDMOND ADAM. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


TIMES.—“‘ The fact that Madame Adam is a very remarkable woman, and has in her time helped to make French 
history, lends added interest to this volume. Even if it were written by an entirely unknown writer, it would be of value 
as giving an extraordinarily vivid picture of upper middle-class life in the provincial France of the thirties and forties.” 


UNDINE. A Fairy Play. 


By W. L. COURTNBY. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Pleasant to read, scholarly, imaginative, sympathetic.” 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. Mounted for framing, 15in. by 1¢}in. 2s. 6d. net. 


PENAL SERVITUDE. 


By Lord WILLIAM NEVILL (W. B.N.). 1 vol. 6s. [Third Impression, 
TRUTH.—* He narrates many interesting experiences, and throws a valuable light upon prison life.” 


OBSERVATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY. 


By F. P. DUNNE. lvol. 3s. 6d. [Second Impression, 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ Mr. Dooley is now as established an institution on both sides of the Atlantic as Marconi. He is a 
great humourist ; his books are packed with true words spoken in jest. Americans and ourselves should be very grateful 
for this genial laughter-maker.’ 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With Photogravures, Colour Plates, and Thumbnail Portraits. 12 vols. 4/. 4s. the set; or separate volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 
VOLUME XII., COMPLETING THE SET, IS NOW READY. 


THE NABOB. By Alphonse Daudet. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ Reviewing these volumes, we pass before a diorama of extraordinary versatility. The 
wealth of the literary product of a century could scarcely be displayed with more effect or vigour. It isa library of per- 
manent value, which should find its place upon the shelves of every bookman who can appreciate fine literature, finely 


presented and equipped.” 
NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


MR. I. ZANGWILL'’S NEW BOOK. 


THE GREY WIG. Stories and Novelettes. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ These eight stories contain much better reading than almost any eight novels.” 


MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


RICHARD ROSNY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘ The Lost Sentence,’ &c. 6s. 


SERENE DATES RE NOE. | THE FETICH OF THE FAMILY. 
RANSON’S FOLLY, By EDITH BARNETT. 6s. 


. ATHEN:UM,.—“ A thorough, conscientious, pains- 
And other Stories. taking piece of work, and a credit to its writer.” 
By HARDING DAVIS. 6s. 


THEWS OF ENGLAND. 
IN PICCADILLY. 


By PATRICK VAUX. 3s. 6d. 
By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 6s. MORNING POST.—“* We need some good naval stories 
TIMES.—‘‘ The episode that does justice to Mr. Swift’s 


just now, and Mr. Vaux bas made an excellent beginning. 
He has that intimate knowledge of life aboard ship without 
reat cleverness is the closing scene of a side issue which 
@ author has treated consistently throughout; a brief 


which the most imaginative writer would be helplessly 
at sea.” 

moment in Piccadilly at night that is not easily to be 

forgotten.” 


GODFREY MARTEN: Schoolboy. 
By CHARLES TURLEY. 3s. 6d. P 
THE STUMBLING-BLOCK. PUNCH.-.“ Far and away the nest anik tonne aiae “of 
By EDWIN PUGH. 6s. life at a Public School since the immortal ‘ Tom Brown.’” 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 








LEADERS OF PUBLIC 
OPINION IN IRELAND. 


FLOOD—GRATTAN—0’CONNELL. 


BY 
WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 
NEW EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


*.* This New Edition is greatly enlarged and 
re-written, and contains a new Introduction, 





CABINET EDITION OF S. R. GARDINER’S ‘COMMON- 
WEALTH AND PROTECTORATE.’ 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH 


and PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. By SAMUEL 
RAWSON GARDINER, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford; Litt.D. 
Cambridge; LL.D. Edinburgh; Ph.D. Géttingen, &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition. With Maps. In 4 vols. 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each. (Vols. I, and 11, now ready. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 


STUART, the Young Chevalier. By ANDREW LANG. 
New Edition. With Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*.* The Text of this Work has been revised by the 
Author, but otherwise is the same in a cheaper form 
as that which was published by Messrs. Goupil with 
illustrations in their Illustrated Series of Historical 
Volumes. 


The BERNARDS of ABINGTON 


and NETHER WINCHENDON: a Family History. By 
Mrs. NAPIER HIGGINS. 2 vols. 8vo, 2is. net. 
* * This family was settled at Abington (North- 
amptonshire) for tro or three centuries, 


The greater portion of these two volumes ts decoted 
to an account of Sir Francis Bernard’s government 
of Massachusetts, and of the series of events which 
led to the American War of Independence. 


UNIVERSITY and other SERMONS. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D, &c, 
sometime Bishop of London. Edited by LOUISK 
CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 


RELIGION for all MANKIND: based 


on Facts which are never in Dispute. By the Rev. 
CHARLES VOYSKEY, B.A., formerly Vicar of Healaugh, 
Yorkshire, Minister of the Theistic Church. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

‘*Mr. Voysey has long been known as one of the most 
thoughtful defenders of religion against the attacks of 
Atheist and Agnostic, and in this volume he appears at his 
best...... No one has put the argument for a Divine and 
conscious governance of the world more convincingly than 
he.” —Shefield Daily Independent. 


CECILIA GONZAGA: a Drama. 


By R. C. TREVELYAN. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


HITHER and THITHER: Songs 


and Verses. By the Author of ‘Times and Days,’ &c. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





NEW ROMANCE BY MR. RIDER 
HAGGARD. 


PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall 


of Jerusalem. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 14 
Illustrations by Byam Shaw. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY EXPRESS.—“ Full of fresh and stirring incident, 
and will firmly hold its readers’ interest...... The attractive- 
ness of this ancient story for modern readers lies in the 
vividness and variety of its success.” 

SCOTSM AN.—“ Altogether, the story is a most enter- 
taining one, and convincing ageery if such were needed, 
that the hand of the author has not lost its cunning. Mr. 
Byam Shaw supplies some capital illustrations.” 

VANITY FAIR.—“ Mr. Byam Shaw's illustrations are a 
striking embellishment to the book.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 


By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo, 12s. 64. net. 





FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 


MAZARIN. 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EASTER TOURS. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE BOOKS. 


Neatly and strongly bound in limp red cloth, with rounded 
corners, Globe 8vo, 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


ITALY. With 51 Maps and Plans. 


Third Edition. 10s. 
PILOT.—*' The most modern and also the best handbook 


with which we are acquainted.” 
THE 


EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 


INCLUDING 


GREECE AND THE GREEK ISLANDS. 


With 27 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 


The WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 
including SICILY. With 21 Maps and Plans. 9s. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Two excellent little volumes on the 
lands that border the Mediterranean. Reach iB very bigh 
standard of excellence in — and —- 


ANCIENT ATHENS. 
By ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER. 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 8vo, 2ls. net. 
TIM ES.—“ Splendidly illustrated...... Prof. Gardner’s de- 


scriptions of extant monuments are excellent...... On all 
important points we find Mr. Gardner eminently sane and 


sensible.” 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
POCKET CLASSICS. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 


COACHING DAYS and COACHING 


WAYS. By W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM. With Iilus- 
trations by HUGH THOMSON and HERBERT 


RAILTON 
EDITED BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


A FEW of HAMILTON’S LETTERS, 


including his Description of the Great West Indian 
Hurricane of 1772. Edited by GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of ‘The Conqueror,’ ‘ The Splendid Idle Forties,’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 











_ = With Fortraite. 





CLARE COLLEGE LETTERS and 
DOCUMENTS. Edited, with Notes, by J. R. WAR- 
DALE, M.A., Fellow of Clare College. With Portrait 
of the Foundress in Photogravure, 6 other Portraits, 
and Facsimiles of f Gignatures. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CARMINA EPHEMERA; or, Trivial 
Numbers. By E. E. KELLETT, aie of ‘ Jetsam,’ 
‘The Passing of Scyld,’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


The PRAYER - BOOK PSALMS 


RELIEVED of OBSCURITIES, and made Smoother for 
Chanting, with scarcely noticeable alteration. By Rev. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 








E. D. CREE, M.A. Oriel College. 


The SOUL: a Study and an Argu- 


ment. By DAVIDSYME. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


HEREDITY and SOCIAL PRO- 
GRESS. By SIMON N. PATTEN, Wharton School of 
Finance and Economy, University of Pennsylvania, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


PURE SOCIOLOGY. A Treatise on 


the Origin and t of Society. 














By LESTER F. WARD. sie net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TED, London, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW LIST. 


—_—_ 


In 1 vol. royal 4to, containing numerous Illustrations in 
Colour and in Black and White, from Drawings and 
|S men a age by the Author and others. Several aps, 

Diagrams, &c. a wh 


TANGANYIKA PROBLEM. 


An Account of the Researches undertaken 
concerning the Existence of Marine 
Animals in Central Africa. 


By J. E. 8. MOORE, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘To the Mountains of the Moon,’ &c. 
TIMES. — ‘‘A vigorous, admirably illustrated, and 
thoroughly interesting volume. We hope it will be taken 
up by the public no less than by the specialists.” 
one GAZETTE, —‘‘A problem of some 
Gemieatty oa of , Breat scientific interest is dealt with by 
oore.” 





NOW READY, REVISED EDITION, 


Considerably Enlarged, and 121 New and Original Photo- 
grapbs added. Large crown 8vo, buckram, price 15s. net. 


VETERINARY NOTES FOR 
HORSE OWNERS. 


An Illustrated Manual of Horse Medicine and Surgery 
Written in Simple Language, with 267 Illustrations. 
By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 
Author of ‘ Points of the Horse,’ &c. 





NEW EDITION, NEXT WEEK. 


THE HORSEWOMAN. 
A Practical Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. 


By Mrs. HAYES. Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, 


Second Edition, Rewritten, Enlarged, and with about 150 
New and Original Photographic [)lustrations added. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

FIELD.—“ This is the first occasion on which a practical 
horseman and a practical horsewoman have collaborated in 
bringing out a book on riding for ladies. The result is in 
every way satisfactory, and, no matter how well a lady may 
ride, she will gain much valuable information from a 
perusal of ‘ The Horsewoman.’” 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 15s. net. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


By T. H. S. ESCOTT, 
Author of ‘ Personal Forces of the Period,’ &c. 


DAILY CHRONICLE, — ‘Mr. Escott is to be con- 
gratulated on his contribution to the literature which he 
has collected about our representative institution.” 

GLOBE. —‘“‘The book is evidently tased on carefully 
acquired knowledge...... A useful sketch of the chequered 
career of the ‘ Mother of Parliaments.’” 


NEW NOVEL BY I0TA. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


HE FOR GOD ONLY. 


By IOTA (Mrs. Mannington Caffyn), 
Author of ‘ The Yellow Aster,’ &c. 


BERTRAM MITFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, és. 


DORRIEN OF CRANSTON. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, 


Author of ‘A Veldt Official,’ ‘The Word of the 
Sorceress,’ &c. 











NEW NOVEL BY MISS BETHAM 
EDWARDS. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HUMBLE LOVER. 


By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘A Storm Rent Sky,’ ‘ A Suffolk Courtship,’ &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LimITEp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


—_—_——— 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH. By J. 
HARVEY BLOOM, M.A. Beautifully illus- 
trated with many Photographs by L. C. 
Keighley-Peach. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s, 6d. net. 


STORY OF THE NATIONS.—New Vol. 


MEDIZAVAL INDIA UNDER 
MOHAMMEDAN RULE (4.D. 712-1764). By 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. With 59 Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 
ANCIENT GREEK SCULPTORS. By H. 
EDITH LEGGE. With a Preface by Prof. 
PERCY GARDNER, and illustrated by about 
40 Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The DAWN of DAY. By Friedrich 
NIETZSCHE. Translated by JOHANNA 
VOLZ. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 


TRUE TALES of MOUNTAIN 
ADVENTURE for NON-CLIMBERS, YOUNG 
and OLD. By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND 
(Mrs. Maine). With numerous Illustrations 
and Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


net. 
The DAY BOOK of WONDERS. 
Demy 8vo, Cheap 


By D. M. THOMAS. 
Popular Edition. Cloth, 6s. net. 


MOUNTAINEERING in the 
SIERRA NEVADA. By CLARENCE KING, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 


‘PLEASE MM The BUTCHER.’ 
A Complete Guide to Catering for the House- 
wife of Moderate Means, with Menus of all 
Meals for a Year, numerous Recipes, and Fifty- 
two Additional Menus of Dinners without 
Meat. By BEATRICE GUARRACINO, Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


The LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. 
By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. With 
Photogravure Portrait. EIGHTH EDITION, 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each, 


A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS 
DURING the ANGLO-BOER WAR, By Mrs. 
General DE LA REY, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE MODERN 
CHRONICLES OF FROISSART. 


FROISSART in 1902. Told and 
Pictured by F. C. GOULD. With special 
Cover Design and Decorated Title, Fcap. 
4to, 38. 6d. 


LITTLE ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By BARRY PAIN, Author of ‘De Omnibus,’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; paper, 1s. 


HOW to BECOME a PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. By ARTHUR SHEPPARD, 
Private Secretary to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Uniform with ‘Stops; or, How to 
Punctuate.’ Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


THE STANDARD HISTORY. 
THE 


STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 56 vols. 

A Comprehensive and Graphic Account of the World’s 
History from the Earliest Times to the Close of the 19th 
Century. 

NOW OFFERED AT aa MORE THAN HALF- 


For a First Payment of 8s. only, and 16 subsequent 
Monthly Payments of 10s. each, the whole Library, 56 vols., 
delivered to the Subscriber. 

Cash price, 8/. cloth ; 15¢. half-morocco. 

Subscription price, 8l. 88 cloth ; 15/. 15s. half-morocco, 

A beautifully illustrated Prospectus, containing full par- 
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LITERATURE 


TWO BOOKS ON JAPAN. 

Le Japon, Politique, Economique, et Social. 
Par Henry Dumolard. (Paris, Colin.) 
The Ideals of the East. By Kakasu Okakura. 

(Murray.) 

THEsE volumes present, as nearly as pos- 
sible, a pure antithesis in subject, treatment, 
and conclusion. The former is a prosaic 
description of Europeanized Japan, the 
latter a dithyrambic presentation of that 
sublimized Japan which is regarded as the 
quintessence of the East—not of the Far 
East only, but of the whole East—and of 
the part it may play in the highest life of 
the centuries to come. Nevertheless, both 
volumes have a common ground in the 
quotation from Lafcadio Hearn—unmen- 
tioned, ungratefully enough, in the latter— 
given on the title-page of the French work: 
‘* Indeed, the results of the new culture 
have served more than aught else to show 
the immense force of healthy conservatism 
in the race,” an opinion which the history 
of the next fifty years may modify con- 
siderably. 

Maitre Dumolard ought to be a good wit- 
ness, for he accompanied the Japanese troops 
to Pekin, and was for three years Professor 
of French Law at the Imperial University. 
In judging his conclusions, however, we 
must remember that the Japanese threw 
over French law in favour of the German 
system, renewed their constitution and 
administration upon almost exclusively 
German lines—the apparent liberty and 
real autocracy of which exactly suit their 
inclinations and needs—and, to complete 
their rejection of things French, entered into 
an alliance with England, of which the 
consequences, writes Maitre Dumolard in 
his introduction, ‘‘ peuvent nous mener a 
avoir un jour les Japonais comme adver- 
saires.”’ 

It does not appear that the Emperor has, 
any more than his many actual and many 
mythical predecessors, much real power. 





But the imperial idea is an eidolon theatri, 
worked since the revolution of 1868 by 
members of the samurai castes of the four 
clans, Satsuma, Chéshu, Tésa, and Hizen, 
who made it. Of this system, according 
to our author, the end is visible, though not 
what will succeed it; and it is still dangerous 
to use any expression derogatory to the idea. 
Not long since Ozaki, then Minister of Edu- 
cation, in a speech in which he condemned 
the manners of the time, and especially his 
countrymen’s love of money, which he 
appears to consider as a new birth among 
them, said :— 


‘* Tt is probable that if a thousand years hence 
Japan became a republic it would choose for 
president a Mitsui (a rich banker) or an Iwasaki 
(president of a shipping company), while in 
democracies that respected themselves, such as 
the United States, no one would ever think of 
nominating a Vanderbilt or an Astor as chief of 
the state.” 


The word ‘republic’ drove him from 
office, and he has never since, we believe, 
resumed it. 

Maitre Dumolard finds the principal cha- 
racteristic of the Japanese “ politician’’ to 
be corruption, and gives a curious example 
of the indifference with which this public 
vice is regarded. He shows, too, that the 
people take less and less interest in elec- 
tions, the abstentions having increased from 
a little over 7 per cent. in 1890 to nearly 
21 per cent. in 1898. He questions whether 
the Prince Imperial—who is extremely 
feeble, is not the son of the Empress 
(a small matter, however, in Japan), and is 
unknown and secluded—will be able to cope 
with the rising tide of faction when the 
‘‘men of Meiji,” the Satsuma and Chéshu 
clansmen, shall have disappeared, as they 
tend to do, from the cabinets and coun- 
cils of the empire. The administrative 
system is criticized as excessively compli- 
cated, with the result that it is worked to 
a large extent in the interests of individuals 
or according to the caprices of functionaries. 
An excellent account is given of the finances 
of Japan, but it is not stated whether the 
budgets are estimates merely, or whether 
they are controlled by an efficient audit 
system. There is no certainty that Japanese 
figures, financial or statistical, are obtained 
by scientific methods in the results of which 
alone confidence can be placed. The in- 
crease in population, for instance, from 
40,000,000 in 1889 to 45,500,000 in 1901 is 
not to be explained by any corresponding 
extension of cultivation or improvement in 
sanitation, to which the country at large is 
still almost as much a stranger as in Toku- 
gawa days. 

Some interesting figures from Maitre 
Dumolard’s book may behere given. There is 
a progressive income-tax (1 per cent. under 
100/. to 3 percent. on 3,000/. or more), but it 
only produces about 500,000/. sterling. The 
drink tax, on the contrary, gives 5,500,000/. 
sterling, nearly four times the customs, anda 
fourth more even than the land tax, which is 
a sort of rent. For 1901-2 the total revenue 
from all sources was (in round figures) 
25,000,0007. sterling, rather more than 
balancing the expenses. Of this sum 
4,500,000/. represents the product of ports, 
government railways, tobacco, &c., 1,250,000/, 
that of stamps and registration, the re- 





mainder of taxes and excise. A curious tax 
is that on soy (shoyu), a sort of bean sauce, 
yielding over 300,000/. 


One of the most instructive chapters is 
that on agriculture. Not more than one- 
twelfth of the soil is capable of cultivation, 
and of this much more than half (about 
7,000,000 acres) is under rice, which to the 
peasant, who is nourished mainly on beans 
and millet, is a luxury. A very interest- 
ing account is included in this chapter 
of the Hotokusha, a sort of land credit 
association over a hundred years old, 
of which full descriptions will be found, 
by Messrs. Droppers and Longford 
(British consul at, we believe, Nagasaki), 
in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, to which so many excellent 
papers have been contributed during 
the last thirty years by members of the 
British Consular Service in the realm of 
the Tenné. In short, the work is a serious 
and full treatise upon the actual condition 
of Japan, which no one who is interested 
politically, commercially, or economically in 
that country can afford to neglect. The author 
condemns the Japanese for their inordinate 
vanity, which, indeed, sometimes exposes 
them to derision. He has no admiration 
for their policy, internal or external, or for 
their politicians. Some one has said that 
Japan is Europe badly translated, and there 
is too much truth in the saying. But Maitre 
Dumolard is too pessimistic. The Japanese 
are still in a state of transition. One cannot 
read the leading articles in some of their 
journals, or watch the recent developments 
of commerce, science, literature, and art in 
the island empire, without assurance of 
solid progress being effected. Already the 
chaos of the seventies is almost forgotten 
in the comparatively ordered empire of 
the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The “men of Meiji” may disappear, 
but their good tradition will remain, and 
without looking too far ahead we may be 
sure that at least the proximate future of 
Japan will not belie its past. We wholly 
agree with the views expressed in this 
volume on the complications of script and 
language that hamper the progress of Japan, 
keep her people in the bonds of trivial 
and repulsive superstitions, and stand in 
the way of her full communion with the 
great nations of the West. Let those fetters 
be removed—not an easy process, it is 
admitted—and though no doubt something 
will be lost, as we have pointed out on a 
former occasion in these columns, much— 
very much—will be gained which is now 


unattainable. 


On Mr. Okakura’s book our remarks 
must be brief. The publisher points out 
that it is written in English by a Japanese, 
and if he was unassisted, this is indeed 
a feat. His object is to prevent the life 
and thought and, above all, the art of Japan 
—the quintessence and converging point of 
the highest, widest, and most spiritual of 
all civilizations, the civilization of Asia— 
from being submerged bythe “ scientificism”’ 
(to follow for a moment the style of the 
author) and the commercialism of the West. 
The work is very open to criticism in detail, 
and the introduction (by a Bengalee, one 
Nivedita of Ramakrishna - Vivekanada—a 
name familiar, perhaps, in Calcutta, but 
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unknown to ourselves) together with all the 
chapters save the last two are largely 
based upon views of Indian, Chinese, and 
Japanese history that we are totally unable 
to accept. Nor, when closely examined, will 
Asian thought be found spiritual, but on 
the contrary essentially materialistic. The 
last chapter, though intituled ‘The Meiji 
Period,’ deals with the story of Japan 
from 1850, the opening of the country to 
foreign intercourse, the last days of the 
Shogunate, that renewal of the everlasting 
dispute between East and West known as 
the Civil War of 1867-8, the Restoration, and 
the present era, which in reality dates from 
1872, not from 1850 or even from 1868. 
Two “mighty chains of forces” —to give 
an example of Mr. Okakura’s somewhat 
“ elevated ” style— 

*‘enthral the Japanese mind, entwining dragon- 
like upon their own coils, each struggling to 
become sole master of the jewel of life, both 
lost now and again in the ocean of ferment. 
One is the Asiatic ideal, replete with grand 
visions of the universal sweeping through the 
concrete and particular, and the other European 
science, with her organized culture, armed in all 
its array of differentiated knowledge, and keen 
with the edge of competitive energy.” 

Who can say, after this, that trope and 
metaphor are strange to the Japanese mind ? 
Mr. Okakura finds the causes of the modern 
awakening of Japan in the Confucianism of 
the early Tokugawa period, in the Shinto 
revival of Motoori (to whom Confucianism 
was an abomination), in the fear of Western 
encroachments such as had degraded India 
and China, and in the secular hatred of the 
Eastern Tokugawa power entertained by the 
clans of the South and West. This is, on 
the whole, a true account of the matter, and 
in the sentence, ‘‘ A word from the throne 
will still conciliate the Government and 
Opposition, hushing both to mute reverence, 
even during their most violent dissensions,’’ 
may be found the key, at this moment in 
course of actual application, to the solution 
of political difficulties in the Land of the 
Rising Sun. But for this “ adamantine 
loyalty, the wild whirlpool of individualism 
pier now rending the skies in its agonies of 
destruction, again lashing itself into furious 
welcome ”’ of any scrap of Western civiliza- 
tion, ‘‘ would have dashed the nation to 
pieces in its seething turmoil.” The lan- 
guage is violent enough, but it conveys a 
truth, and the task of the statesmen of Japan 
will be to reconcile this loyalty with pro- 
gress and freedom. We will close with 
the last words of the author, which light 
up somewhat luridly the whole purpose of 
his book :— 

‘*The mirror of Yamato is clouded...... in our 
history lies the secret of our future, and we 
grope with a blind intensity to find the clue...... 
for the scorching draught of modern vulgarity 
is parching the throat of life and art...... It must 
be from Asia itself, along the ancient roadways 
of the race, that the great voice shall be heard, 
Victory from within or a mighty death with- 
out.” 

In style, language, and thought reminding 
one often of the views of the jé-i (out with 
the barbarian) party of the early sixties, 
modified, as that party found necessary, 
in the latter years of the decade, this work 
of the President of the Bijutsu In (Academy 
of Fine Arts) of Tokyo is in many ways a 
remarkable and significant book. 





A New English Dictionary. Edited by 
J. A. H. Murray, H. Bradley, and W. 
Craigie.—Lief—Lock, sb. (Vol. VI.). By 
H. Bradley. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


THE issue of only one double section in the 
current quarter of the year is disappointing, 
but we must console ourselves by hoping 
that by this time next year 768 pages will 
have been added to the great work, although 
only one double section is announced for 
April next. Mr. Bradley’s last instalment 
was dated April Ist, 1902, and Dr. Murray’s 
July 1st, so that the fresh arrears for nine 
months amount to 192 pages, or 176 pages 
only if Mr. Craigie issues 128 pages next 
April after all. Faster progress than that 
maintained may be virtually impossible, 
so we are only expressing benignly the 
impatience which all students of English 
literature and the English language should 
feel for the completion of this maximum 
opus. 

The portion of vocabulary before us 
contains an unusually large number of 
important and interesting words. The 
longest article is that on ‘‘line,” sb.’ (sb. 
meaning “‘ flax,” “linen”; sb.’ “‘a kind of 
ship’’), which is arranged according to its 
varieties of general meaning in six divi- 
sions : I. Cordor string (and derived senses) ; 
II. A thread-like mark ; III. Applied tothings 
arranged alonga(straight) line; IV. A serial 
succession; V. A direction or course of 
movement; VI. Combinations; with further 
distribution into thirty sections and thirty- 
five subsections. The phrase “line of life”’ 
appears in division I. 1 g —the thread 
of the Fates in classical mythology; in 
II. 8 b =a mark on the palm of the hand 
in palmistry; in V. 27 =course of life. 
The first division is primarily from an 
Anglo-Saxon noun, the other divisions, II.-V., 
and later instances of I. by confusion, are 
Middle - English ‘ligne,’ “line,” from 
French “ligne.” Perhaps the colloquial 
phrase “to give one a line,” 7.¢., a hint or 
direction how to proceed or act, should have 
been noticed, as also the combination ‘line 
formation.” The subsections devoted to 
‘‘hard lines,’ apparently nautical in origin 
and brought into vogue by Scott, to ‘lines 
are fallen in (un)pleasant places,” and to 
‘‘on the line”’ in an exhibition of pictures, 
will convey fresh information to most of 
our readers, while in two passages of Shak- 
speare, ‘Merry Wives,’ IV. ii. 22, ‘Tro. 
and Oress.,’ II. iii. 139, ‘‘lines””=‘ goings- 
on,” is defended against the usual ‘lunes ” 
by citing the Warwickshire ‘‘on a line” 
=in a rage. 

Another important article is that on 
‘‘ life,” sb., which has six divisions, sixteen 
sections, and some thirty subsections. The 
difficulty of treating this very common word 
is shown by the fact that we are able to pick 
some small holes ; for instance, psychical life 
is included under I. 1 b:— 


‘*In a wider sense: The property which con- 
stitutes the essential difference between a living 
animal or plant, or a living portion of organic 
tissue, and dead or non-living matter; the 
assemblage of the functional activities by which 
the presence of this property is manifested.” 


But Dr. Carpenter, who is quoted, expressly 
distinguishes ‘‘our psychical or inner life” 
from outer or animal life, and “ spiritual 
life,” which is quoted under “2 fig.,” is a 





mode of psychical life and not figurative, as 
‘life’? is when it is used for ‘spiritual 
life”; so we manifestly need a separate 
subsection and explanation for psychical life, 
intelligent life, intellectual life, and spiritual 
life, and perhaps also moral life and “the 
higher life” Bocley, ‘Natural Religion,’ 
part ii. chap. ii. p. 141, 1882). The illus- 
trations of ‘‘ a particular manner or course of 
living” (III. 12c) are too limited, as such 
phrases as ‘‘life of ease,” “life of sin,” 
‘Life in the Good......Life in the Beautiful 
enent Life in the Whole,” are not forthcoming, 
but only life of a chieftain, scholar, camp, 
and life qualified by adjectives. UnderI. 5, 
‘“‘ The cause or source of living ; the vivifying 
or animating principle ; he who or that which 
makes or keeps a thing alive (in various 
senses),” only fourteenth-century instances 
are given of divine or spiritual sources of 
life, and there is a similar dearth of instances 
meaning “‘ the state of existence of the souls 
of the blessed departed.’ A subsection is 
wanted for ‘‘continuance in others’ memory,” 
asin Keble, ‘Christian Year,’ ‘St. Barnabas,’ 
‘‘win a double life......To live in memory 
here, in Heaven by love and praise.”’ 

The form ‘light’ serves for one sub- 
stantive, two adjectives, an obsolete parti- 
cipial adjective, two adverbs, and two verbs, 
occupying more than a score of columns and 
forming a very interesting group. It is 
noteworthy that the cant phrase ‘‘men of 
light and leading” is traced back to Burke, 
that Caxton gives the phrase “of light” — 
lightly—he is also the earliest authority 
quoted for “‘ligustre,” “liquefy,” “‘loathy,” 
and ‘‘local”’ (adj.)—that the two quotations 
for “light sleep’’ are dated about 900 and 
1823 (Keble’s ‘ Christian Year,’ ‘ Evening ’) 
respectively, though Adam’s “‘sleep | Was 
aery light from pure digestion bred, | And 
temp’rate vapours bland,” ‘P. L.’ iv. 3 ff. 
Milton should also have been cited for 
“light of Nature” (‘ P. R.’ iv. 352), and the 
merely secular meaning often given to this 
phrase should have been noticed. The 
etymology is generally so cautious that we 
wonder at the Greek éAadpés and éAaxis 
being brought forward as related to “‘ light,” 
adj.1=of little weight, since <Acyxw and 
éXepaipoyar make it possible that €Aaxvs is 
not akin to ¢Aa¢pés, which again may never 
have contained a nasal sound, while the 
initial é- offers further difficulty. Oddly 
enough, the safer Aw¢dw and Latin /evis 
are omitted, though the absence of the 
nasal in some languages is not rare in a 
group of kindred forms. The connexion of 
“lobe” (Greek AoBdés) with Latin /egu- 
men= pod, legula=lobe of the ear, is 
hardly safe; as Jegula should be called 
late Latin, and AoBds =lobe may be akin 
to ‘“lappet,” and distinct from AoBos = 
‘‘ pod,” legumen. The lip forms which 
mean “live,” ‘“‘ body,” ought to be kept 
distinct from the p forms which mean 
‘‘ leave,” for there is reason to suspect that 
certain roots meaning ‘“‘cohesion,” ‘‘con- 
tinuity,” were assimilated very early to 
roots of another group meaning “ non- 
cohesion,” “‘falling away,” “turning away,” 
the former group including Eng. “life,” 
‘live,’ “like,” “limb,” ith = limb, 
“lime,” “loam”; Lat. slimen, limus, 
ligare, linum ; Greek Xivoy, Acyov, Avrapis ; 
the latter group including Eng. “‘leave,” 
“loathe”; Lat. dimes, linguo, liquor, obliquus, 
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litare, liber=free; Greek Xcirw (for letk’s), 
Awsds, Aoywds, Acrovpyés = doing what is 
hateful, Airoya: (Atocopar). 

The long and valuable article on “ like,” 
adj., adv., sb., affords a good example of 
minute and sound phonology, as follows :— 


‘** The OE. *lic yields normally lich in Southern 
and l7k in Northern ME. The former type did 
not survive after the fourteenth century; the 
prevalence of the 8 form may be partly due 
to the analogy of the comparative, where the k is 
normal in all dialects, though the forms with 
ch were not uncommon.” 


Under C. absol. and sb. 2 the latest instance 
of * likes ” is from Tennyson’s ‘ Two Voices’ 
(1842), ‘‘those two likes”; the addition 
from Seeley, ‘ Natural Religion,’ p. 128 
(1882), of ‘antipathy is rather between 
likes than unlikes,’”’ would have rounded 
off the quotations well. The origin of the 
use of ‘‘literal’’ as in “literal translation” 
seems to have been missed, for surely 
it was derived from the earlier theological 
use ‘ pertaining to the ‘letter,’” 7d ypappa 
(= that which is written), and so implying 
‘according to the author’s letter,” opposed 
to the interpreter’s spirit, if any. Under 
“lilting” we find quoted from a Daily 
Telegraph of 1865 the “lilting burden of 
‘ Lero, lero, lillibullero, lero, lero, bullen-a- 
la,’”? which supplements the article on 
‘ Lillibullero,’ and should have been referred 
to. In default of evidence that the eigh- 
teenth-century ‘‘ local,” = locality, was pro- 
nounced differently from the adjective 
‘‘local””—and no such evidence is adduced 
—this substantival use of the form should be 
treated under ‘‘local,’’ adj. and sb., with 
stress on the first syllable, and the erroneous 
‘‘locale,” of which all the instances quoted 
—from 1816 (Scott) to 1865 (E. Burritt)—are 
in italics, should stand by itself. Omissions 
of lexicographical items seem to be rare; at 
present we cannot detect anything besides 
“‘limelight-man” and “ Litt.D.” It may 
be inferred reasonably that the solitary 
instance of the journalistic “ liveness,’’ 
“the ‘liveness’ of the New Scholarship,” 
was found ambiguous, as the definition, 
‘the quality or condition of being ‘live,’” 
suggests several meanings, only one of 
which, namely “‘ up to date,” seems applic- 
able to the New Scholarship, unless we 
prefer the figurative ‘‘ likely to be exploded.” 

Limitations of space preclude the discus- 
sion of many attractive words of several 
meanings and noteworthy sense-develop- 
ment, such as ‘‘liege,’”’ “lift,” “likely,” 
“lip” (sb.), “liquid,” ‘listen,’ ‘¢liveli- 
hood,” “‘ lively,” ‘‘livery,” “load,” “lobby,” 
and ‘lock ”’ (sb."*), not to mention a 
number of ‘‘current and fully ‘ English’ ” 
words which are only dialectic. Fully Scotch, 
for instance, are “liege poustie,” lifey,” 
“Hill,” “limbie,” “lintie,” «lintwhite” 
(though borrowed by Tennyson), “lit” (sb.) 
=colour, dye, ‘‘ lithe” (sb.°)—lewth, shelter 
“loan” — provisions. This possibly Gaelic 
‘“‘loan” and “lochan”’ were overlooked 
during the composition of the sentence in 
the introductory note: ‘‘Of Celtic words 
there are only Jinn, lis’, listred, and loch.” 
The partiality of English for homonyms 
is profusely exemplified in these pages; 
for instance, “list” (sb.°)—border, &e. : 
“list” (sb.°)=leaning over; “list” (sb.)— 
“lisse,” a term in weaving ; “list”? (sb.*‘) 
= pleasure, though archaic, is still in 





literary use; and “list” (sb.’)—flank is 
dialectic; while “list” (sb.!)—hearing and 
“list” (sb.?)—art are obsolete ; and there are 
also five distinct ‘‘list’’ verbs in use, though 
two are archaic. The dialectic “lite” (sb.) 
and “ith” (sb.) are each attended by three 
obsolete substantives of the same form. 
There are four substantives ‘‘ lob” in tech- 
nical or dialectical use, and one,—spider, 
obsolete. The articles on the suffixes “‘-like” 
and ‘“‘-ling” present for the first time 
an adequate account of their history and 
function. The technical element is obtrusive 
only in the ‘‘lipo-” and ‘litho-”’ groups, 
and as words of Germanic origin occupy the 
greater share of the space, and are also in a 
numerical majority, this instalment presents 
a peculiarly favourable specimen of our 
vocabulary, and will prove exceptionally 
interesting to etymologists and students of 
English literature—the latter designation 
being here intended to include general 
readers of fair intelligence. 








Two Biographies of William Bedell. By E. 8. 
Shuckburgh. (Cambridge, University 
Press. ) 


Tue life of this famous Bishop of Kilmore 
has been written and rewritten, and yet not 
one of these books is in any sense complete, 
not even the present excellent edition of the 
earliest texts. These two sketches are by 
the bishop’s son, and by Clogy, who was 
married to his stepdaughter. The latter, 
whose account is far the fuller, gave his 
materials to Bishop Burnet, who composed 
the first authentic life that appeared. 
Clogy’s text was first published by W. W. 
Wilkins in 1862, and is now reproduced 
from two distinct and very dissimilar MSS., 
with the scholarly collation of Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor. The other life, by the bishop’s son, 
has already been published twice—by Prof. 
Mayor in 1871, and for the Camden Society, 
with many learned notes and genealogical 
matter, by Thomas Wharton Jones, 1872. 
This is the information supplied by 
Mr. Shuckburgh. He seems ignorant of 
two other essays on the subject, each of 
which presents iriportant matter peculiar to 
itself. The first is in a series called ‘‘ Lives 
of Eminent Christians” (vol. ii.), published 
in 1834, and is remarkable for its long 
extracts from Bedell’s only poem, ‘A Pro- 
testant Memorial of the Shepherd’s Tale of 
the Powder Plott in Spenser’s Style,’ and 
also a letter to Laud on the state of the see of 
Ardagh, of great interest, and fuller than any 
of those printed on that topic in the present 
volume. The second is the book of H. J. 
Monck Mason (1843), written in the interest 
of the Irish Society, which at that time 
sought to evangelize the natives by means of 
the Irish Bible. It is a book full of learned 
irrelevances, but superior to all its rivals 
in the large extracts it gives from Bedell’s 
journal, kept while he was Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and preserved in 
the ‘ Particular Book’ of that College. This 
book is a combination of bursar’s book and 
registry, reaching in its entries from the 
foundation (1592) to about 1635. It is 
further supplemented (as regards Bedell) by 
the oldest volume of the registry of the Col- 
lege, which reaches from 1626 to 1660, and 
thus overlaps the other during the very 
period of his provostship. Monck Mason 





used only the former book, from which 
snatches are given in all the histories of 
Trinity College, and in this incompleteness 
he is less to be excused than the rest, for 
he lived in Dublin and could easily have 
obtained access to a copy of the registry. 
These facts will show our readers that no 
biographer has as yet attempted to collect 
and set in order al] the materials which are 
available for drawing a full picture of one 
of the ablest and best men of his day. This 
is all the more regrettable as there seems 
to be no portrait on canvas existing, nor is 
there any such even alluded to by Bedell’s 
contemporaries. He was too short a time in 
the College, and too assiduously in his re- 
mote and then barbarous diocese, to afford 
many opportunities to artists, nor would 
any man, we fancy, have been more im- 
patient of spending his precious time upon 
such vanity. Yet we would give much now 
for a picture of him from Van Dyck, or even 
from a much smaller artist. For he was 
far the best bishop ever imported from 
England, and this for the following reasons, 
The Protestant Church of Ireland had 
been from the beginning taught by Puritans 
in Trinity College. From Travers, whose 
great book on Church discipline is the Bible 
of Presbyterianism, came Ussher, and these 
men taught their theological students a 
doctrine which rather tolerated than valued 
episcopacy. The plantations of English and 
Scotch Protestants were of the same way of 
thinking, and the Church of Ireland was a 
Church so Evangelical as to be on the best 
of terms with the Puritans from Scotland. 
The Englishmen sent over as bishops to 
Ireland could not fall into this way of 
thinking, and so from Jeremy Taylor, who 
(with Bramhall) made a rift between the 
Protestants of the north not healed to this 
day, to Trench, who irritated the Protestant 
thousand of Dublin by his respect for 
ritual, English bishops, if they took any 
care at all for their dioceses, spread discord 
rather than peace among their people. This 
refers to the Anglo-Irish population. As 
regards the unfortunate natives, they were 
preyed upon and despised by all, both High 
and Low Churchmen; they were expected 
to pay tithes to an alien clergy, and often 
compelled by law to attend a church service 
of which they understood not a word, though 
it was professedly addressed to the people, 
and not in the universal language of the 
learned. For the Latin of the Mass was 
understood by all the higher-class natives, 
even those very savage in other respects. 
Bishop Bedell, with his large experi- 
ence of both Italy and England, and with 
his gift for learning languages, avoided 
all these blunders, which rendered even 
such men as Jeremy Taylor odious to a 
large and respectable section of their 
diocese. He never quarrelled with the 
Presbyterians, for he put no stress ~n cere- 
monies or vestments, often preached without 
any canonical vestments, and had his Com- 
munion table in the middle of the church. 
It is told of him as a curious strictness that 
he insisted upon having the Common Prayer 
read in church according to the rubric, with- 
out any additions or alterations. Had such 
men as he ruled the Church of Ireland for 
the succeeding century, they would have kept 
in the country that noble element of sturdy 
Protestantism which was driven by the 
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High Church bishops of the Restoration 
oak the eighteenth century to find a home 
in America, and ultimately to form the best 
part of Washington’s staff in his struggle 
against England. Had such men as he 
ruled in the Irish-speaking provinces, the 
natives might have gradually embraced 
Protestant Christianity. In any case the 

thetic story of his sufferings during the 

eat Rebellion, and the earnest efforts of 
the natives to distinguish and protect him, 
while the rest of the settlers were being 
harried and massacred; the wild scene of 
the insurgent chieftains firing volleys over 
his grave, and paying homage to his piety, 
and to his benevolence to his Roman 
Catholic neighbours—all this shows what 
even one just and good man, with an 
intelligent sympathy for the Irish, and 
speaking to them in their own tongue, 
could accomplish within the space of a few 
years. 

But while these poor, oppressed people 
treated him as a friend, what help did he 
get from his colleagues and fellow- 
governors? He found the government, 
both of Church and State, full of grave 
abuses, and as he had set himself to put in 
order the statutes of Trinity College (there 
are two copies of them extant in his hand- 
writing), so he endeavoured to save both 
his working clergy and the local gentry of 
his diocese from the injustices under which 
they were suffering. Of course he ran 
counter to the harpies, both lay and clerical, 
who were making the unfortunate Church 
of Ireland their prey; he also exposed, 
on the part of the local squires, the exac- 
tions of the soldiery. Neither the weak 
Ussher nor the overbearing Wentworth 
showed him any justice or sympathy. The 
former thought him a reformer who gave 
trouble in attacking existing arrangements ; 
the latter looked upon him as little betterthan 
a rebel, because he lent his pen to express 
the grievances of the Lord Deputy’s Roman 
Catholic subjects. So he was worried with 
lawsuits, discouraged by official coldness, 
and in every way made to feel that he was 
a troublesome and inconvenient person. 
But nothing daunted his earnest pursuit of 
justice and his unselfish advocacy of the 
oppressed. Hence his life is as a beacon- 
light amid the fogs of selfishness and the 
tempests of passion that afflicted the country 
of his adoption ; and hence his memoirs are 
always good to read, as the ensample of a 
godly life. 

What other such bishops might have 
done, not only in Ireland, but also in Scot- 
land, appears from the interesting account 
(p. 162) of the reception of his licence 
to a minister whom he sent with the Gaelic 
Now Testament to Edinburgh. It was 
addressed ‘‘dilecto nobis in Christo fratri et 
synpresbytero nostro,” which so delighted 
those of the Covenant that they exclaimed, 
“If the king will give us such bishops as 
this, we will beg them upon our knees of 
him, and receive them with all our hearts.” 
There follows in the second MS. collated 
by Prof. Mayor an interesting discussion 
between this minister and the Scotch, 
wherein they are advised rather to evange- 
lize the Highlanders than to quarrel about 
the Book of Common Prayer, 

‘as, namely, a great part of Argyle’s county and 
most of all the Hebrides and Orcades, which are 





large territories, and many more of these of the 
most barbarous and savage Highlanders, if they 
come at any time to hear a sermon (which is very 
seldom) they come in their armes, with their 
swords and targetts, with their bowes and dor- 
lachs (a rough goat’s skin with all the long haire 
upon it) or with a great long gun in his hand, a 
great powder horne about his neck, or quiver 
full of barbed arrows (20 or 30a peece) and none 
without a durk or dagger (such as Ehud’s) at his 
side, a short destroying weapon, if they fall out 
within doores or anywhere. Doth this array 
become Christians on the Lord’s day? And a 
hundred to one but they shed some blood ere 
they part.” 


Additions like these are well worthy of 
collation, but we think Prof. Mayor might 
have saved himself and us the trouble of 
reading variants like “‘D. Usher [Doctor 
Usher |,” “‘that were before him| orcame after 
him ],” ‘‘out of Italian[ theItalian },” ‘“ to the 
K. [to King J a Such critical notes on a 
textanything but classical are mere pedantry. 
On the other hand, the unpublished treatise 
of Bedell here printed consists of a running 
commentary on a treatise sent him by his 
friend Bishop John Richardson, to whom he 
resigned his diocese of Ardagh (to which he 
had been appointed together with Kilmore). 
Surely Richardson’s treatise on the efficacy 
of grace, which has not yet been printed, 
should have been also given to make Bedell’s 
comments intelligible. The bishop was a 
famous man in his day, one of the earliest 
Fellows of Trinity, a large college tenant, 
and ultimately a benefactor, in that he 
bequeathed to his college the manor of Car- 
riglass (co. Longford), where he made his 
episcopal residence. It is even now worth 
1,000/. per annum. 

Mr. Shuckburgh might have told us 
many more interesting items in his notes. 
Bishop Bedell’s Old Testament in Irish 
was not published for years after his 
death, and then by the zeal of another 
Englishman (Archbishop Marsh) imported 
to Ireland. Indeed, from Ussher onward, 
the Anglo-Irish, who knew the difficulties 
of bilingual Ireland, were not at all so 
eager to promote studies in the native 
language as were men like Bedell and 
Marsh. It was the former who established 
an Irish lecture in Trinity College, and had 
the chapter during Commons read in the 
Irish language. This excellent beginning 
was nipped in the bud by the policy of Laud 
and Provost Chappell, and never resumed 
after the Great Rebellion of 1641. It was 
also worthy of notice that a solitary copy 
of Bedell’s ‘Irish Catechism’ still survives 
in the British Museum. This we take from 
Mr. Dix’s ‘Catalogue of Books, &c., printed 
in Ireland during the Seventeenth Century,’ 
a useful work recently noticed in these 
columns. 

But we must be thankful for what we 
have got from Prof. Mayor and Mr. Shuck- 
burgh, though we certainly expected a full 
index of the various things of note scattered 
through the selection of the bishop’s corre- 
spondence. Some of the letters from the 
Tanner collection seem to us not to have 
been printed before; but we will not ven- 
ture to assert it, seeing that so many books 
contain letters from him to eminent and 
learned friends. Like Travers and Alvey, 
he seems to have been more attached to his 
old Cambridge college than to the society 
over which he had ruled as Provost. This 





we infer from the fact that all three left 
bequests to the former, either of plate or of 
books, while they left no token of such 
regard to the college in Dublin. It was a 
quarrelsome and litigious society in those 
days, and the provosts who tried to rule it 
were anxious to resign the task after a 
brief trial. The other two did so, and 
went into obscurity. Bedell would probably 
have done so also had he not been pro- 
moted to larger and more interesting work 
in his Master’s vineyard. In spite of our 
reservations, we can speak heartily in 
favour of this instructive and attractive 
volume. 








Memories of a Hundred Years. By Edward 
Everett Hale. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Dr. Hate has provided a very interesting 
bundle of reminiscences in these two hand- 
some and well-illustrated volumes. It is 
not so much an autobiography that he has 
written—although we may see as much of 
his nature and life in it as Horace found in 
the poems of Lucilius—as a record of the 
impressions which the nineteenth century 
left upon his mind as it passed away. ‘‘I 
have been frank with the reader,’’ he says ; 
“‘T have invited him to look through my 
own key-hole upon this landscape of a 
hundred years’ horizon.” Peeping through 
a key-hole is not in general a very dignified 
occupation, but in the company of Dr. Hale 
any one may be glad to spend an hour or 
two looking down the long vista of years 
that is thus opened before the mind’s eye. 
The material of these delightful volumes 
is derived in part from the memory of their 
author, in part from the materials which he 
has inherited. ‘I live,” he says, 
‘‘inalarge, old-fashioned house, which is crowded 
from cellar to attic with letters and other manu- 
scripts, with pamphlets, and with newspapers. 
Here are the diaries and correspondence of my 
own generation, of my father’s and mother’s, 
and of their fathers’ and mothers’. Boxes, 
drawers, cabinets, secretaries, closets, full of 
‘your uncle’s papers,’ or ‘your grandfather's.’ 
ages And I have inherited the passion for his- 
tory. My father was a great journalist. He 
loved to study history in the original documents. 
Boston Stamp Act? Here are the pamphlets. 
President Adams’s private advice to Alexander 
Everett? Here it is. Mr. Webster’s current 
opinions on the tariff? Here they are.” 


Drawing on this ample store, as well as on 
his own well-stocked memory, Dr. Hale has 
been able to present a striking and sug- 
gestive picture of the evolution of the United 
States, from the loose congeries of “five 
oligarchies and eight republics’ which 
threw off the yoke of England in 1776 to 
the great composite nation which was 
welded into unity by the heavy blows of the 
Civil War. He is a convinced optimist, 
who believes that all things have worked 
together for the good of the country which 
he ornaments. The ‘conclusion of the 
whole matter,” to his mind, is that 
‘in the United States, as the century went on, 
God and man worked together as they had never 
before worked in the history of the world. And 
as a consequence man with man worked together 
as they had never done before. : 

‘1, Open promotion for every child born 
into the world asserted itself as never before. 

‘62. To every man it was gradually made 
clear that he was a Son of God, and, if he 
chose, could partake of the Divine Nature. Men 
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who can borrow Omnipotence are not apt to 
fail. 

‘**The advance thus made in the three 
Eternities, in Faith, Hope, and Love, accounts 
for the advance, which has been infinite, in 
civilization. To work with God, to live in 
heaven, to work together and not separately, 
these laws, or habits, or systems—these are all. 
And All is enough.” 

It is a “‘ pretty and a hopeful picter,” as 

Mr. Boffin was so indignant with his wife 
for saying. Dr. Hale is serenely indifferent 
to the symptoms of disease that observant 
persons note in the body politic of the 
United States, and it would be ungenerous 
to pick holes in his glorification of the great 
nation to which he belongs—for great it is, 
in spite of the hints that have been uttered 
by high authorities who doubt gravely as 
to the real stability of the system on which 
it rests. One may rather turn to some of 
the literary pictures which Dr. Hale draws 
from his well-stocked memory or note-books. 
Here is a striking sketch of one of Cole- 
ridge’s lectures on Shakspeare, which has 
been preserved in a letter written from 
London by Edward Everett in 1811, when 
he was on leave of absence from his 
embassy in St. Petersburg. ‘It was,” 
says Mr. Everett, 
“fon the interesting subject of love and the 
French character as delineated by Shakespeare. 
Love he defined to us ‘the perfect desire of 
being united to something that we feel to be 
necessary to our happiness by all the means 
that Nature permits and Reason allows.’ I 
think he does not shine in Definitions. I under- 
stand that at a recent lecture which I did not 
hear he defined a poem to be the natural 
expression of a natural thought. He wished, 
he said, to take a middle course in his idea of 
Love between the high Platonists, that exclude 
the idea of body, and the gross materialists that 
have no conception of anything further. Scott’s 
description went very much to this point :— 


True Love ’s the gift that God has given 
To Man alone beneath the Heaven, &c. 


He took up the play of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
dividing the characters into the general and in- 
dividual ones...... Mercutio he commended very 
much. It had been objected, he said, that 
Shakespeare had despatched Mercutio in the 
third act because he was unable to support him 
any longer. The fact was that he had given 
him the brilliancy which he displays while on 
the stage in order to excite an interest in the 
death and thus give an air of nature to the spirit 
of revenge it excites in Romeo, by which means 
the death of Tybalt and the catastrophe of the 
play that hangs upon it are rendered probable. 

e advanced something in favour of the conceits 
of Shakespeare. He undertook to consider the 
Nurse, which seems to be a very favourite cha- 
racter with him, for his admiration was without 
bounds, and appeared so to have bewildered his 
head that he could not descend to particulars so 
as to make the grounds of it intelligible. The 
attractive nature of the subject had brought 
together a larger audience than usual, and the 
ladies all concurred in saying that it was very 
pretty. They appeared to be disappointed 
when he finished.” 

Another interesting anecdote is that which 
follows of Emerson, whose young cousin 
distinguished himself by speaking the “‘first 
oration” at the Harvard “junior exhibi- 
tion” in 1844. As the assembly broke up, 
says Dr. Hale, 

**T crossed the chapel that I might speak to 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who stood alone, as it 
happened, under the gallery. Iintroduced my- 
self, and I said I wanted to congratulate him on 
the success of his cousin. He said: ‘Yes, I 





did not know I had so fine a young cousin. And 
now, if something will fall out amiss—if he 
should be unpopular with his class, or if his 
father should fail, or if some other misfortune 
can befall him—all will be well.’ I was indig- 
nant with what I called the cynicism of his 
speech. I thought it the affectation of the new 
philosopher who felt that he must say something 
out of the way of common congratulation. But 
I learned afterwards, what he had learned then, 
that ‘good is a good master, but bad is a better.’ 
And I do not doubt now that the remark, which 
seemed cynical, was most affectionate.” 


Dr. Hale includes a pleasant sketch of 
Longfellow, who brought a ‘‘ sort of breezy 
life ’’ into the circles of the American Cam- 
bridge—‘‘ the very clothes on his back had 
been made by Parisian tailors, the very tie 
of his neckcloth was a revelation to the 
sedateness of little Cambridge.” The hand- 
some young professor-poet instituted a tra- 
dition of intimacy between lecturers and 
undergraduates which had not previously 
existed in the rather stiff little college. 


‘*You could take your constitutional walk 
with Longfellow, you could play a game of whist 
in the evening with Longfellow, you could talk 
with him with perfect freedom on any subject, 
high or low, and he liked to have you. I think 
myself that with his arrival a new life began for 
the little college in that very important business 
of the freedom of association between the 
teachers and the undergraduates. In the English 
Cambridge and Oxford, the theoretical relation 
of the graduates and the undergraduates is that 
of companions in the same society—what Presi- 
dent Eliot calls ‘ this society of scholars.’ Up 
to Longfellow’s time the relation at Cambridge 
had been simply that of teacher and pupil, to a 
very limited extent that of master and servant, 
as when Waldo Emerson took President Kirk- 
land’s errands for him. From Longfellow’s day 
to this, I think the sense of companionship has 
worked itself into the habits and etiquettes of 
the college.” 


Of Holmes and Lowell and the rest of the 
Boston literary set Dr. Hale has already 
told us so much that he has little to add in 
this later harvest of memory, though that 
little is interesting. Perhaps his fullest 
chapters are those which deal with the 
Civil War and the policies that led up to 
that culmination of the ancient rivalry be- 
tween South and North, oligarchies and 
republics, free and slave states. Much that 
they contain will be of greater interest to 
American than to English readers, but no 
one can read them without realizing the 
vitality of the anti-slavery movement and 
admiring the enthusiasm with which men of 
peace like Dr. Hale flung themselves into 
the fight for the ejection of slavery from 
new states like Kansas. These are admir- 
able volumes, which will add to the reputa- 
tion of their author, alike as a pleasant 
writer and as a sturdy philanthropist. 


— = 


NEW NOVELS, 
By Rosaline Masson. 








Leslie Farquhar. 
(Murray.) 
‘Lestie Farqunar’ is a very refreshing 
novel. The author is evidently a lady of 
cultivated taste who has a thorough know- 
ledge of the Highlands, where she places 
her scenes, and of Scottish people. She does 
not dive too deep for her problems of life 
and character, but is content to deal with 
what she knows, and what she knows she 
knows thoroughly well. The lover, who 








loves himself and his own tastes a little too 
well, is a very good piece of art; and his 
stepmother, who has an irresistible impulse 
to say disagreeable things to people she is 
fond of, looks like a study from the life. 
The charming heroine is perhaps a little 
overdone. One can hardly believe that 
there is such a thing as a grown-up girl 
who has never thought of marriage, and if 
there is such a thing one cannot believe 
that she would be attractive. Still, the 
author makes her seem charming, and that 
alone is a proof of the skill shown in this 
bright and lively book. 


The Light Behind. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 
(John Lane.) 
Qua.itiEs of a very desirable kind united to 
a quiet modest manner do not belong to the 
common novel. It is perhaps superfluous 
to say that Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s new story is 
not a common novel, and that it abounds in 
this pleasing combination. Yet nowadays, 
when books of slender worth often wear 
self-assertive, self-important airs, one likes to 
record cases when merit and modesty meet 
beneath one cover. ‘The Light Behind’ is 
singularly free fromsymptomsof a tooobvious 
purpose or an arrogant determination to ex- 
ploit anidea. And, above all, it does not take 
itself seriously. This may partly be that 
the purpose is too deep and too pervasive 
to show on the surface—so, at least, it seems 
to us, after a careful reading of a book 
extremely light of touch and full of ease 
and simplicity, yet with a background of 
deep feeling. There is plenty of cha- 
racter, some incident, pictures of political 
life and people varied by love interest, 
and clever, bright dialogue. The ae 
character, the charming Lady Cheriton, has 
something that nowadays does duty for the 
political salon of the past. She is a centre 
and rallying-point for celebrated people or 
those on the way to celebrity. In London 
and in the country she receives many of 
those supposed to be working for their 
country’s good at Westminster or elsewhere. 
Childless, and with a more than uncongenial 
husband. she is, early in her married life, 
thrown on outside interests. She has helped 
in the process of ‘‘ forming” more than one 
promising youth before she is thirty. The 
dangerous excitements and snares of a lonely 
career, in spite of aspirations after goodness, 
are very wellsuggested. The younger lovers 
with the current of whose love she more or 
less unconsciously interferes are perhaps 
the least interesting part of an interesting 
story. The character which shows most 
discernment and ability is not an engaging 
one. Horace Colquhoun is a hanger-on, a 
gossip, a waste product of modern society— 
in a sense a type, but extremely individual 
for all that. Without analysis or elabora- 
tion we have the man before us excellently 
observed and conveyed, with his small spite- 
fulnesses that scarcely amount to villainy, but 
are far more mischievous. Great skill is 
also shown in Lady Cheriton’s own little 
feminine weaknesses. They save her from 
being merely the perfect woman nobly 
planned, and make her as well very attrac- 
tive and touching in her high aims and 
curious self-deceptions. Her death and the 
manner of it might easily have been tainted 
with sensationalism and false sentiment. 
The influence of a sincere believer in 
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Catholicism and its efficacy is felt rather 
than expressed in many places. 


Aunt Bethia’s Button. 

(Methuen & Co.) 
TueEnrz is decided ability in this story, but it 
suffers both from redundancy of material 
and crudeness in handling. Aunt Bethia’s 
button, a family heirloom with a remark- 
able history, is made the centre of at least 
four different plots, all ingenious, though 
improbable, but none of them developed 
with sufficient care or detail. The same 
defects appear in the characterization. Too 
many characters are introduced and with 
too marked a straining after originality, and 
though a fair measure of success has been 
attained in some of them, others, like Lord 
Hautcombe, with his perpetual allusions to 
the landing of his Norman ancestor on the 
Sussex beach in 1066, degenerate into mere 
farce. The book is amusing, and the 
interest, though not of a very high order, 
is well sustained. 


By John Randal. 


Morchester. By Charles Datchet. (Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

‘MorcuestER’ has the fault, common in 
American novels, of being written with too 
much self-consciouspess. The author seems 
to be always putting the familiar American 
question, though he is at pains to disguise 
it, “ What do you think of our city?” or 
State, or institutions, or what not; and in 
order to give the reader some materials 
upon which to base an opinion, the author 
becomes didactic and supplies one with a 
tedious amount of information. Business, 
characters, scenery, everything has to be 
explained and described. When Mr. Datchet 
has mastered the principles of his art, he 
will understand better how to avoid boring 
his reader. In some ways he shows a 
capacity for his task. He has knowledge 
and ability, and he writes well, but he has 
to learn how to seiz9 one’s interest and to 
hold it. 


imilienne. By Jean Charruau. (Paris, 
Ancienne Maison Ch. Douniol.) 
‘ EMILIENNE’ is a most curious book, which 
can with safety only be recommended to 
rigid Roman Catholics. It is related by 
letters, but with a certain strength which 
makes this old-fashioned means of telling a 
story less unendurable than usual. The 
doctrines of the book are, however, of a 
kind which are to be met with only in very 
limited circles even in the Roman Catholic 
world. Writing in the name of the heroine, 
the author describes the terror of free- 
masonry, beginning with a statement of a 
wife that the act of joining a masonic lodge 
on the part of her husband would be a 
‘crime.’ We soon find that she thinks it 
such a crime as to deserve that her innocent 
children should be struck dead on account 
of its commission. Her twins are made to 
die as a lesson from heaven in which the 
wife ‘‘sees clearly the reply of Providence 
to the apostasy of the head of the family.” 
A second such case occurs in the course of 
the volume, where a baby is killed by 
disease for having been christened in a Pro- 
testant church. There is a full expression 
of ultra doctrine on that University question 
which has just attained to a renewed political 








importance in Strasburg by a struggle of 
Church and State, in which the German 
Empire has yielded to the Archbishop. The 
necessity of teaching in every stage being 
in the hands only of those devoted to the 
official view of the Church is laid down in 
the most sweeping terms. Not only if the 
teacher is materialist does he teach principles 
which must be ‘destructive to Catholic 
dogma,” but “if he is a sectarian” in 
the French sense—that is a Christian who 
does not conform to the doctrines of the 
Church—then ‘he deliberately commits a 
spiritual murder.’”’ The heroine explains 
how what she calls ‘‘ cosmopolitan finance ”’ 
—which means, we suppose, the ‘Jew 
syndicate’’ of anti- Dreyfus revelations—has 
bought her husband by a gift of four 
thousand pounds. She sticks at nothing 
when it is a question of converting Russian 
ladies from the heretical Eastern to the 
Western Church. No attachment for the 
Russian alliance prevents her declaring that 
the “Greek schism” is a horrible denial of 
the truth, and connexion with it a wicked 
revolt against that Church which is plainly 
the one which was told to ‘feed My 
sheep.”’ All these things are done in the 
letters of which the book is composed and in 
the heroine’s name ; but finally we have a 
daughter who goes to live at Augusta, 
Georgia, in a Protestant American family, 
and who ultimately marries a Protestant, 
whereupon we have a long foot-note in the 
author’s own name and words. It begins 
with the apparently tolerant admission that 
there are Protestants of virtue, but it soon 
goes on to declare that ‘‘ the heretical or 
schismatic nations are much less chaste and 
less good than are the Catholic nations.” 
By ‘‘ Catholic,” of course, Roman Catholic 
is meant. In the same note conversion is 
thus treated :— 

“*TIt is the most virtuous Protestants who 
become Catholics, while those Catholics who 
become Protestants are almost invariably 
degraded souls who leave the true Church 
only to give free course to their miserable 
passions, or else venal souls whom sordid 
interest drives into selling themselves for 
honours or for money.” 

We have proved, we think, the assertion 
with which we set out—that this is a notice- 
ably curious novel. 


La Fin @une Amante. By Camille Bruno. 
(Paris, Calmann-Lévy.) 
In the preface, by another hand, to ‘ La Fin 
d’une Amante,’ the author’s friend speaks 
of his or her talent as “‘ discreet and delicate,”’ 
but these epithets can hardly be applied to 
the present novel, which is a naughty story, 
not wholly fit for general reading, though 
most powerful in much of its treatment both 
of the character of the heroine and of the 
circumstances of her life. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The Beauty of Holiness. By the Ven. 
C. W. Furse, late Canon and Archdeacon of 
Westminster. (Murray.)—The larger part of 
this volume is devoted to a number of addresses 
given to the students of Cuddesdon College, 
of which Mr. Furse was principal. We are 
told in the preface that they are published 
without any corrections from the author’s 
hand, and it must be confessed that now and 
again they disappoint the reader in their 





phraseology. But, on the other hand, the 
addresses have a vigour, a freshness, and a 
spirituality of tone which make them well 


worthy of publication as they stand. ‘The 
Chastening of Early Love’ (a study in the life 
of St. Peter) and ‘ Repent Ye’ (on St. John 
the Baptist), pp. 27-32, are two excellent 
examples of simple but dignified eloquence. 
Moreover, there is a subdued emotion in the 
addresses which tells the reader that they are 
the outcome of a true life. Canon Furse felt 
deeply himself and could make others feel. 
He speaks strongly against deadness in the 
pulpit :— 

“Think of the preaching you have heard. The 
theme has kindled no emotion in the preacher, and 
in the hearer there is a corresponding tameness—no 
quickening of thankfulness, no resentment against 
sin, no pain and shame, no hope and joy and love, 
not even a scintillation of a desire to gird yourself 
and go forth for a brief to-morrow in manlier 
service for your Lord.” — P. 147. 

The book contains an interesting biographical 
introduction written by the Bishop of Bombay. 


The Holy Eucharist. By W. B. Frankland. 
(Clay & Sons.)—This essay, which gained 
the Hulsean Prize in 1900, deals with the 
references to the Eucharist in the Christian 
literature of the period beginning with the 
New Testament writers and closing with 
Trenzeus. In presenting a collection of these 
references, of which the Greek text and the 
English translation are also printed, the essay 
serves a useful purpose. An analysis and 
synthesis of the passages are added. In the 
preface certain postulates are laid down, one of 
which is ‘‘ that the founder of the Christian 
Church was both God and man.’’ In spite of 
these postulates there is no need for the 
writer to pass from scholarship to dogmatism 
in such an assertion as this :— 

“The few and simple words ascribed to the Lord 
are majestic in their transparency and depth...... 
Their full meaning transcends exegesis: even exX- 
perience can only taste their transcendent truth. 
*Eoriv translated by is indicates an identity which 
penetrates to the cource of reality, and it may be 
doubted whether any identities which seem easier to 
understand, are comparable with this mystical 
identity. Further restriction or definition of the 
identity of the bread and the Body, of the cup and 
the Blood, is in danger of taking for the divine 
fulness the content of an earthen vessel.” 

Apart from the difficulty of understanding the 
meaning of ‘‘ mystical identity’’ and of the 
whole of the last sentence, there is the ques- 
tionable significance given to’Eoriv. In the 
words TovTo pov éotiv TO copa an identity 
may possibly be implied between the bread 
and the body, but is there an identity 
between the cup and the covenant in the 
statement Tovro 75 zoTypiov 1% Katy?) SiadnKy 
éorivy év TH éup aiparc? We are further 
told that ‘‘the bread and wine blessed in 
the course of the Eucharist are the seat of a 
mystical process resulting in an enlargement 
of their efficacy,’’ and that ‘‘ every account of 
the Institution of the Eucharist contains the 
Lord’s plain and direct assertion of an ineffable 
fact.’’ The narrative of the Last Supper in 
the second Gospel is taken by Mr. Frankland 
as a record of the institution of the Eucharist. 
Many scholars have asserted that that narra- 
tive does not contain an account of the 
institution, and certainly it may be inter- 
preted, without violence to the words or the 
grammar, as a parable, with scenic demonstra- 
tion, of the Lord’s approaching death. The 
words are ‘‘Take: this is My body.’’ As, 
apart from mysticism, the bread cannot be the 
body, the words may imply that as He gives 
the bread so He gives His body through 
death. The giving and taking of the cup 
may imply a similar reference to His death. 
And the phrase ‘‘ This is My blood of the 
Covenant ’’ may refer to blood, as in Exodus 
xxiv. 8, and to a covenant, as in Jeremiah 
xxxi. 31. Whatever the words do mean, we 
are not yet forced to the conclusion that 
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they must refer to the Eucharist. An 
extraordinary statement is made :— 

“To scholars, whose judgments on such matters 

most students would wish to follow, the Lord’s 
language, ToUTO Toveire, eis THY avduvnoLW 
katv7) dcaOyKy, has a ‘sacrificial ring,’ and at least 
the words are patient of a sacrificial sense.” 
Are these the scholars to be followed? In 
1 Cor. xi. 24 the words rotvro zoveire may 
refer to the thanksgiving expressed in 
edxapioryoas. If they refer to the act of 
breaking—éxAacev—where is the sacrificial 
ring in the words, since the body of Christ 
was not broken on the cross? Mr. Frankland 
would have done well had he simply collected 
the passages from the early Christian writings, 
and shown from them the growth and progress 
of the doctrine of the Eucharist. 


The Composition of the Hexateuch. By J. 
Estlin Carpenter. With an Appendix by 
George Harford. (Longmans & Co.)—This is 
an important book, but since it is in substance 
the second edition of the first volume of the 
Hexateuch issued by the same editors in 1900, 
a brief notice is sufficient. The criticism of 
the Hexateuch is treated with great thorough- 
ness and in great detail, and any one who still 
doubts whether the Books of Moses are of com- 
posite origin or not can satisfy himself by con- 
sulting it. He will, however, if he bewise, recog- 
nize the provisional character of many of the 
results presented, and while he acknowledges 
the individuality of J and E and D and P, he 
will maintain an attitude of attentive reserve 
as the doings of the various redactors are 
explained to him. He will know that he has 
got beyond the realm of facts which can be 
proved when he is confronted with ‘‘ Indica- 
tions of R®’s revision of R*,’”’ or with the 
** Probability that P® and P* were united with 
P® before Ezra’s mission.’’ There is, unfor- 
tunately, no certificate extant of this union, so 
that the date must remain, as Mr. Carpenter 
says, only ‘‘ probable.’’ 


The Fifth Book of the Ecclesiastical Polity, 
edited by Ronald Bayne, in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
“English Theological Library,’’ will be of 
great service to those who cannot afford time 
for the perusal of the whole of Hooker, and 
yet desire to read him at his best. Mr. Bayne’s 
historical introduction is fairly well done, 
although we miss any reference to the admir- 
able article on ‘Early Presbyterianism in 
England’ which Mr. Shaw once published in 
the English Historical Review. The introduc- 
tion is designed for the general reader, and 
is not, like that of the Bishop of Oxford, an 
attempt to go deeply into the theology and 
philosophy of the Fifth Book. We are sorry 
that space compelled the omission of certain 
promised dissertations, and grateful for the 
insertion of the letter of George Cranmer, 
and ‘‘the Christian Letter ’’—a misnomer, if 
ever there was one. The lightness of this 
bulky volume is a great boon. 











ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Seven Tablets of Creation. By L. W. 
King. 2 vols. (Luzac & Co.)—Many new 
fragments of this important series of tablets 
have lately come to light, and are here pub- 
lished for the first time. It cannot, indeed, 
be said that the series is yet complete; 
for, although the total number of fragments 
has now risen from twenty-one to forty-nine, 
nearly the whole of Tablet VI. is still missing, 
a very important, though small lacuna occurs 
in Tablet I., and a larger one, which can, how- 
ever, be conjecturally filled, in Tablet v. 
Enough, at any rate, has been recovered to 
enable Mr. King to pronounce with fair cer- 
tainty as to the scope of the whole poem, and it 
is extremely unlikely that the discovery of the 
missing parts, if and when it occurs, will 
upset the conclusions he has reached. Ag 
things now stand, it seems pretty clear that a 








great part of the legend must have been cur- 
rent in times when Sumerian was the principal 
language of Babylonia, and that it was edited 
and added to many times before it finally 
appeared in the shape indicated on the frag- 
ments from Assurbanipal’s library at Nineveh. 
It is Mr. King’s opinion that in the story as 
originally told the god Ea played a predomi- 
nant part, and that if we could recover the 
missing fragment of Tablet I. we should find 
that a revolt by Apsu (or the Abyss) and his 
subjugation by Ea formed a prelude to the fight 
between Marduk and Tiamat round which the 
latter part of the story moves. Another point 
which the new fragments enable him to decide 
is that it was not, as has been thought by some, 
the introduction of light into the world that 
stirred up Apsu’s hostility, but merely the 
gods’ ‘‘way,’’ or evolution of order out of 
chaos, which, as he declared, prevented him 
from getting any rest ‘‘ by day or by night.’’ 
Mr. King’s inference that Tablet V. con- 
tained in its original shape a lengthened 
description of the creation of the earth and 
of the vegetable kingdom seems a fair one 
from the facts given; but it is from this 
quarter that any surprises that the future 
may have in store for us will evidently come. 
The most interesting of the new fragments 
makes it clear that Tablet VI., which was 
previously altogether missing, relates the 
creation of man, which is said by the poet 
to have been effected by Marduk out of his 
own blood, as already hinted by Berosus. 
The reason given in the poem for the creation 
of the human race is that it might make 
offerings to the gods, of which there is no 
hint in the first two chapters of Genesis. 
Save for this, there seems now no funda- 
mental discrepancy between the Hebrew 
and Babylonian documents, as the existence 
or creation of light before that of the sun 
and moon seems presupposed by the new 
fragments. That the ‘‘ priestly’’ editor of 
Genesis should have suppressed such pagan 
and anthropomorphic episodes as the fights 
between Ea and Apsu, Marduk and Tiamat, 
and the formation of mankind from the 
blood of the patron god of Babylon, offers 
no difficulty to the Higher Criticism, and it 
is plain that in this particular it has the 
support of Mr. King. That a ‘‘ bone’’ should 
have been employed in this last-named process, 
as in the corresponding Biblical account, is 
extremely curious, especially when Mr. King 
tells us that the Assyrian word issimtwu here 
used is the same as the Hebrew 'esem of 
Genesis ii. 23. 

That the texts here reproduced are accu- 
rately copied Mr. King’s own reputation as a 
scholar, as well as the tradition of the British 
Museum, at which he is an assistant, is a 
sufficient guarantee. The translations that he 
gives are evidently made with great care, and 
may be accepted as having been written with 
full cognizance of all that the best continental 
scholarship has lately had to say in the matter. 
The two volumes contain, in addition, the 
Cuthsean and other early Babylonian legends 
of the Creation, the Assyrian commentaries 
on the main text, and other texts in which 
the principal legends are referred to; while 
nothing has been spared in the way of photo- 
graphic reproductions, indexes, and glossaries 
to make them as acceptable to the scholar as to 
the general reader. 


The Oreation-Story of Genesis I. By Dr. 
Hugo Radau. (Chicago, Open Court Publish- 
ing Company.)—This, which is from its form 
intended to bea work of popularization, suffers 
considerably from the inveterate German 
habit of dogmatizing on insufficient informa- 
tion. Dr. Radau begins by assuming that 
‘¢ the fight of Jahveh with Tehom,’’ supposed, 
as has been just said, to have been purposely 
omitted from the legend of Genesis, was, in 
effect, ‘‘a fight of the light against the dark- 








ness.”’ This, if we substitute Marduk for 
Jahveh, is the rationalistic explanation of 
the legend at one time in favour with the 
Babylonian priests, and was doubtless due to 
the solar character which Marduk, like most 
divinities worshipped by Semitic peoples, at 
one time assumed. But its acceptance without 
qualification leads Dr. Radau very far astray. 
As Apsu was the husband of Tiamat or Tehom, 
he has to be identified with the ‘‘Spirit of 
God ’’ which Genesis represents as brooding 
over the face of the waters, instead of being, 
as Mr. King’s new fragments have shown, the 
enemy of the gods, and actually conquered by 
them before the story opens. Dr. Radau also 
tells us that ‘‘ Ansar and Kisar’’ were the 
first children of Chaos in the Babylonian version, 
and ‘‘probably correspond’’ to Lachmu and 
Lachamu. But Mr. King’s tablets not only 
expressly declare that Lachmu and Lachamu 
were the first-born of Apsu and Tiamat, and 
that Ansar and Kisar were not created for some 
ages later, but represent Ansar as sending 
messages concerning Tiamat’s rebellion to 
‘‘ Lachmu and Lachamu, the gods my fathers.”’ 
For the rest, although there is a good deal to 
be said for Dr. Radau’s conjecture that the first 
Babylonian triad should be read Anu, Ea, Bel, 
instead of, as generally, Anu, Bel, Ea, it is not 
likely that his main contention, that en means 
‘‘Mr.’’ or male, and nin ‘‘ Mrs.” or female, will 
be generally accepted by Sumerian scholars. 
Without this the whole of his ingenious argu- 
ment, which would make of Ansar ‘“‘ the waters 
above the firmament’’ and of Kisar ‘‘ the 
waters below the firmament,’’ seems to us to 
fall to the ground. Yet there are some good 
things in the book, and the comparison of Nin- 
girsu, the god of Gudea’s dream, with a 
‘‘winged creature’’ on each side of him and 
a ‘*storm-flood’’ beneath his feet, with 
the description of the Deity in Psalm xviii. 
is certainly striking. On the other hand, the 
conclusions that the divine name El Shaddai 
means the god of the two firmaments, and 
that Abraham was originally a worshipper 
‘‘of Bel, the father of the moon-god Sin ’’— 
the last named being the patron god of ‘‘ Ur 
of the Chaldees’’—seem to be merely fanci- 
ful. Whatever may be the value of such con- 
tentions if put forward in a form that is 
likely to appeal to scholars, we conceive 
them to be out of place in a pamphlet 
addressed to the general and uninstructed 


public. 


Die Gesetze Hammurabis. Von Dr. Hugo 
Winckler. (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs.)—Dr. 
Winckler here gives us a translation of the 
stela of Hammurabi lately discovered by M. 
de Morgan in his excavations at Susa, which 
contains what Dr. Winckler describes as the 
oldest code of laws in the world. The inscrip- 
tion has been already published by Father 
Scheil in the splendid Mémoires of the 
Délégation en Perse, but Dr. Winckler’s 
motive seems to be to make it accessible to the 
general public as speedily as possible. In this 
little pamphlet, which forms one of the series 
known as ‘‘Die Alte Orient,’’ he therefore 
presents a very free translation of the learned 
Dominican’s text, without reproduction 
of the original, transliteration, grammatical 
discussion, or more than casual reference to 
the fragments of it already known from the 
remains in the British Museum, whither 
they have found their own way from Babylon 
and elsewhere. This procedure has the 
merit or demerit—according tothe point of view 
of thereader—of makingany technical discussion 
impossible, and it must be taken for granted 
that Dr. Winckler’s 282 clauses are, on the 
whole, a fair rendering of the original. Some 
of the enactments here given are curious 
enough, and certainly show the high state of 
culture to which the Babylonians had risen 
twenty-two centuries before Christ. Offences 
against property seem to have been severely 
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looked upon, the penalty being death in nearly 
all cases, unless the culprit had sufficient pro- 
perty to redeem himself by a fine. 

“Tf anybody steals a child, ora sheep, or an ass, or 
a pig, or a boat [the order of excellence is — 
if he belongs to a god or to the Court he shall 
restore thirtyfold; if he be unattached, he shall 
make amends tenfold. If the thief has restored 
nothing, he shall be put to death,’ ” 
is a fair sample of Hammurabi’s enactments, 
and the gradation in the penalty on rich and 
poor shows an unexpected sense of justice in 
a royal jurist, Usury, as might be expected, 
occupies many clauses, and the legal status of 
slaves many more. The penalty for striking 
one’s father was the loss of a hand, and not, 
as in Exodus xxi. 15, death. The surgeon 
who killed his patient was subject to the same 
penalty, unless the unfortunate patient were a 
slave, in which case the operator had merely to 
provide another of the same value. It could 
be wished that more reference had been 
made to Father Scheil’s excellent translation 
as also to M. Dareste’s study of the subject; 
but we suppose the form in which Dr. Winckler 
has published his translation dictated brevity 
at all risks. 

The Discovery and Decipherment of the 
Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions. By Arthur 
John Booth. (Longmans.)—Mr. Booth’s hand- 
some book deals with Darius’s inscriptions on 
the rock of Bekistun, first translated by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson in 1851. With almost super- 
fluous minuteness Mr. Booth goes into the 
whole history of cuneiform decipherment, 
revives many old and forgotten controversies, 
and fills about half his pages before he gets to 
the stone record. But the book is very 
well and clearly written, and although one 
doubts whether it will greatly appeal to the 
general reader, at whom one must suppose it 
to be aimed, it forms an interesting and valu- 
able record of the great discovery which was 
the starting-point of all cuneiform studies. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


SomE three months after Waterloo Robert 
Southey, a rare wanderer from Keswick, was 
moved to visit the scene of victory. The 
literary fruits of this expedition were twofold: 
‘The Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo,’ printed 
in 1816, and the Journal of a Tour in the 
Netherlands in the Autumn of 1815, now first 
published, with a foreword by Mr. Robertson 
Nicoll (Heinemann). Southey, whose wishes 
and habits were, he complacently tells us, so 
disciplined that, except now and then in 
books--an important exception—he never 
incurred any expenditure which could with 
propriety be spared, had persuaded himself 
that if anybody had a sound pretext for visit- 
ing the field of battle, it was the Poet 
Laureate. Accordingly, on September 23rd 
he sailed, accompanied by wife and daughter— 
Edith May, then in her twelfth year—from 
Ramsgate to Ostend, travelling thence by 
Trekschuit or canal-barge to Bruges and 
Ghent, and so by road on to Brussels, Namur, 
Liége, Spa, and Aix-la-Chapelle, whence, 
fetching a compass by way of Maestricht and 
Louvain back to Brussels, he returned through 
Mechlin, Antwerp, Courtrai, and Dunkirk to 
Calais, and so to Dover (October 28th). 
Punctually writing up his diary at each stage 
of the journey, he records his impressions with 
curious particularity, noting everything, down 
to the minutest details of board and lodging. 
The ‘Journal’ affords a pleasing example of 
Southey’s lucid and easy style —of the 
admirable prose in which, as Coleridge some- 
where says, you may read page after page, 
understanding the author perfectly, without 
once taking notice of the medium of com- 
munication. Here we are not irritated (as, 
pace Sir Leslie Stephen, we are in the 
‘ Letters ’) by the perpetual intrusion of what 
may be termed Southey’s self-complacent Jack- 





Hornerisms. In the ‘ Letters’ his attitude is 
that of the nursery hero, crying ‘‘ What a good 
boy am I!” with wearisome iteration. But 
in the ‘Journal’ the novelty of the shifting 
panorama moves him for once to self-forgetful- 
ness, so that for the most part he is content 
simply to describe, and refrains from inter- 
posing his priggish personality at every turn. 
An occasional glimpse, indeed, we catch of 
Southey the prig, as in the following deliver- 
ance on the Manneké at Brussels, ‘‘ the most 
notorious, if not the most famous piece of 
sculpture of modern times ’’:— 

“It might probably provoke the cognizance of a 

Society for the Suppression of Vice ; but for myself, 
certainly I should not indict it as contra bonos mores. 
I remember Olivier de la Marche speaks of such an 
image atan entertainment given by Philip the Good ; 
it made rose-water. The best manners therefore in 
that age were not offended at it.” 
The solemnity of this is delightful. Unluckily 
of Southey the bigot we have more than an 
occasional glimpse. His hatred of Napoleon 
and of the French nation he would himself 
have characterized as ‘‘ profound, principled, 
and hearty ’’ (p. 164); it might more justly be 
described as frantic, furious, and blind. At 
Huy he scraped acquaintance with a merchant 
of the name of Onwerx, a man of strong sense 
and strong feeling, who, in his own house, had 
successfully resisted the insolence of the 
Emperor :— 

“The rest of the family, I found, had none of that 
just and well-founded detestation of this tyrant 
which M. Onwerx exprest. One of the Ladies was 
silent when I said that he ought to have been put to 
death ; another observed that he had done much 
good as well as much evil.” 

At Ghent the public librarian showed him 
a passage in the ‘Acta Sanctorum’ ‘‘ where 
Napoleon occurs as the name of a Devil.’ 
‘*It is in the Life of S. Lita,’’ he notes, with 
evident satisfaction. But the ‘ Journal’ con- 
tains better things—records of dealings with 
the booksellers in every town and village on 
the way—not mere purchases, but triumphant 
spoils—‘ Vondal’s Works,’ in eleven volumes 
foolscap quarto, bought for forty francs (‘‘a 
great prize’’); Artzema’s great work in eleven 
folios (‘‘quite indispensable for any one who 
would write upon the history of the seven- 
teenth century ’’); Pieter Bor’s big ‘ History 
of the War in the Netherlands,’ in four huge 
folios (‘‘ overlooking the inconvenience of 
transporting them, we carried them off, I 
bearing one under each arm in triumph, and 
Mr. Nash and Koster following with one 
each’’); the ‘ Lives of the Admirals’ (a com- 
pilation in Dutch) and other welcome acqui- 
sitions by the score, down to ‘ Valentine and 
Orson.’ eee 

Nor is mental food alone considered. We 
find the learned book-hunter offering genuine 
and pleasant testimonies to the excellence 
of the Flemish cheese and beer—‘‘ finer 
beer [than the Peterman brew at Louvain] I 
never tasted; it is soft, mild, and strong as 
Burton Ale, but neither sweet nor cloying ’’— 
and a cordial tribute to the merits of the 
Suyker-koekxkens, sugar cakes, ‘‘made at 
the sign of The Negro by Judocus (Joost) de 
Bisschop, next door to the Bull’s Head Inn at 
Assche.’’ And sometimes we come upon a 
shrewd reflection, as in the following account 
of a military service in Bruges Cathedral :— 

** After Higk Mass the Belgian Soldiers marched 
in by beat of drum toa mass of their own. Never 
did I hear anything so dizzying, so terrific, so 
terrible as the sound—no fife cr other instrument to 
attemper it...... The soldiers, who were drawn up in 
military order, shouldered, presented arms, and 
grounded at the elevation. Mr. Nash was almost 
overpowered by the dreadful reverberation, and he 
was shocked at the military display, which to his 
feelings was thus irreverently introduced. It im- 
pressed me differently, and I felt what such a cere- 
mony would be worth in a besieged town.” 

Southey, whose brother, when a prisoner at 
Brest, had been nursed by Béguines, has much 
to say concerning the establishment of that 
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religious order at Ghent. It is well known 
that he advocated the foundation of Protestant 
orders of Sisters of Mercy. We may conclude 
with his impromptu epitaph on Lord Uxbridge’s 
leg, lost in battle, and coffined and solemnly 
interred under a weeping willow in a garden 
at Waterloo :— 

This is the Grave of Lord Uxbridge’s Leg : 

Pray for the rest of his body, I beg. 

The misprints in this volume are disgrace- 
fully numerous: Van Eyck’s epitaph, in Latin 
elegiacs, printed on p. 30, exhibits six within 
fourteen lines. Some of the proper names are 
disguised almost beyond recognition—Lautony 
(Llanthony), St. Trou (St. Trond), Richman 
(Rickman), &c. Errata such as ‘‘anguish”’ 
(aguish), ‘‘ chalybeaters,’’ ‘‘rabel’’ (rebel), 
‘*more siro’’ (suo), &c., offend the eye. If the 
publisher, instead of incurring the expense of 
an Introduction, had paid some competent 
person to read the proof-sheets, he would 
have done better. 

Mr. Grorce Lynou is an admirably adven- 
turous war correspondent, of the type to 
which his friend the late George Steevens 
belonged, though with a difference. Mr. Lynch 
is more dashing and less literary ; but, though 
not so scholarly as Steevens, he writes almost 
equally well of battle. The title, introduction, 
and illustrations of his Impressions of a 
War Correspondent (Newnes) led us to expect 
a book more exclusively concerned with war 
than is the volume before us. Several 
of Mr. Lynch’s American articles are 
introduced, although the illustrations taken 
from photographs of the war in South Africa 
and the war in China run on all through the 
American chapters. In the first pages Mr. 
Lynch gives an excellent account of what 
a war correspondent ought to be—and what, 
we think, Mr. Lynch himself is—‘‘ not...... 
influenced by any prejudices,’ and in a 
position like that of the dramatic critic. 
He illustrates his view of what correspondence 
should be, and what it sometimes is, by the 
accounts of Black Monday—the day of Nichol- 
son’s Nek—when half the correspondents 
returned from the Lombard’s Kop side to 
Ladysmith ‘‘under the impression that the 
day had been a quite successful one,’’ it being, 
in fact, about the worst day that the British 
army has ever known, not even excepting 
that of the. disappearance of the Duke of 
Wellington’s army from before Burgos, the 
one disaster of the Peninsular War. In the 
early chapters there are allusions to the lance 
which show that Mr. Lynch is opposed 
to the policy prevailing at the War Office by 
which the lance has been abolished as an arm. 
In this matter continental military opinion 
is undoubtedly against Lord Roberts. Mr. 
Lynch says that the Boers wished to have 
‘lances barred as against the rules of 
war.” In his account of the operations 
leading to the relief of Pekin Mr. Lynch 
repeats the frightful but truthful charges 
which he made against the Russians, Germans, 
and French, in his ‘War of the Civiliza- 
tions.’ The French and German troops refused 
to associate with ourown Sikhs; but a curious 
anecdote reveals the fact that so perfect was 
the discipline of the Sikhs that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British forces was able 
to send Sikh cavalry scouts to the priests of 
rich Chinese temples and to cause them to 
remove their valuables to places of safety 
before the Germans arrived to loot. Stating 
what we fear was the case with regard to 
some of the missionaries in Pekin, Mr. Lynch 
explains how two of them—one, we think, 
English and one American—held public sales 
of loot, and that during the horrible orgy 
carried on in Pekin by the Russians ‘‘not one 
solitary voice of protest was heard.”’ No 
protest from the missionaries, is what Mr. 
Lynch means. There was a protest by the 
American Commander-in-Chief to the German 
Commander-in-Chief. 
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Messrs. HArrer & Broruers publish The 
Caprices of a Royal Incognita, told by Herself, 
a volume of the type frequently recommended 
as ‘delightfully idiotic ’’ by nervous sufferers 
to their sleeplessfriends. The book professes 
to be by a ‘‘ Princess Immaculata.’’ There is 
at least one such princess, the daughter of a 
legitimate Bourbon of the Two Sicilies, but 
we are sure that that lady is a stranger to 
such remarks as those of our playful princess 
in this volume: ‘‘‘ With such a name,’ I re- 
torted with a laugh, ‘I can go anywhere, for, 
no matter what happens, I am always Imma- 
culata.’’’ The book recalls, but in a competition 
in which it totally fails to hold its own, Abel 
Hermant, and ‘‘ Mab,’’ and Stevenson’s ‘ Prince 
Otto,’ and one book by Anthony Hope; 
but being without their sparkle, it is, 
though sufficiently readable to fill a sleep- 
less hour, so flat in parts as to suggest 
that it is really the work of a princess. 
The French, too, is good, which is distinctly 
suspicious. As for the flatness, one of our 
contributors, who appears to be used to foreign 
royal society, assures us, to our wonderment, 
that it is rather like the real thing. All the 
early part of the book, which has a German 
flavour, is merely introductory to the London 
society part ; but the latter presents us with 
somewhat an outside view, such as might 
be gathered from the cheap society press. 
Naturally Princess Immaculata does not think 
much of us :— 

“The esteem in which the Imperians hold St. Esau 
and St. Harlequin is, however, trifling compared to 
that with which they regard St. Grundy and 
St. Hypocritus, mother and son. These two were 
born on the soil, and as national productions the 
Imperians are very proud of them...... Of the two, 
St. Grundy, his mother, is perhaps the more uni- 
versally reverenced. She is undoubtedly the chief 
figure the nation has produced...... The legend of 
St. Hypocritus’s victorious conflict with the dragon 
Plaintruth is taught every child in the nursery.” 
The personages introduced are caricatured in 
such a fashion as to be easily recognizable; 
for example, ‘‘General Sir Lionel Despair 
saeeas a stout, beefy, beery man......at present 
at a disadvantage.’’ As soon as the general 
puts his head outside the railway station 
“there was a roar, a babel of sound; the 
station shook with it.’’ The mob called 
** Bravo, bull!’’ and the royalties were dis- 
appointed that the cheering was not for them: 
‘* We are the only people that the applause of 
the mob cannot make ridiculous.’’ The last 
observation is distinctly good, and almost 
worthy of Abel Hermant in ‘Le Sceptre.’ 
We are also pleased with the general view of 
London :— 

“To counteract the appearance of old age, there 
are naturally various artificial means, to which the 
Imperian ladies add marriages with their younger 
sons’ contemporaries. Nothing appears to give 
elderly women such an air of youth as a young 
husband—at least in Imperia.” 

Pierre d’Epinac, Archevéque de Lyon (1573- 
1599). Par l’Abbé P. Richard. (Paris, A. 
Picard.)—This very temporal-minded prelate, 
in his capacity of intellectual agent of the 
‘* Ligue,’’ made his political activity felt far 
beyond the limits of his archiepiscopal pro- 
vince. There, in theintervals of two military 
campaigns, he busied himself with spiritual 
and financial needs, in the latter case, press- 
ing as it was, with apparently little suecess. 
But his fame is not more than local. He pur- 
sued Protestantism with unceasing hatred, 
though in his student days he had responded 
with enthusiasm to its advances. In the 
Abbé Richard we find a learned and careful 
biographer, whose choice of authorities and 
details has been dictated by due regard for 
the picturesque, but who leans too much to 
the réle of the apologist. 


Sohrab and Rustem. By Murray Anthony 
Potter. ‘‘ Grimm Library.’’ (Nutt.)—In 


this book, which was originally a disserta- 
tion written for the doctorate of Harvard 





University, Mr. Potter attempts to show 
that the epic theme of Sohrab and Rustem, 
the most perfect type of countless stories of 
the same kind, has its root in certain primi- 
tive customs connected with marriage. From 
this point of view he divides his material 
into two great classes: in the first the father 
marries away from home and the union is 
transitory; in the second the union is re- 
garded as permanent, but is temporarily 
broken either by the father’s leaving home 
or by something happening to the mother or 
child, or to both. The author has collected 
from folk-tales and romances a large number 
of variants illustrating the literary treat- 
ment of the combat between father and son, 
such as the Hildebrandslied, the Cuchullin 
Saga, the story of Badr al-Din in the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights,’ and many others of striking 
interest which are less familiar—e.g., the 
Maori tale of Kokako and the South Ame- 
rican legend of the Arawik hunter and his 
vulture-bride. Approaching the question of 
origin, Mr. Potter rightly, in our opinion, 
feels dissatisfied with the mythological ex- 
planations ; nor is he able to admit the 
likelier theory of Liebrecht, who found a 
common principle for these stories in a Poly- 
nesian custom, ‘‘according to which a son, 
when he grew up, fought with his father for 
the possession of the paternal property.’’ He 
points out that the central situation, the 
combat itself, may be purely episodic. The 
most suggestive features, he thinks, are, 

“above all, the uncertainty as to paternity, inti- 
mately connected with the man’s marriage away 
from home ; then the prominent 7éle played by the 
woman, either in wooing or in other ways; the 
callous abandonment by the father of mother and 
child ; and finally the son in search of the father.” 


How are these peculiarities to be accounted 
for? If, as Mr. Potter believes, they form 
the kernel of the tale, we must allow that its 
source can hardly be sought elsewhere than in 
exogamy and matriarchy. It would take us 
too long to examine all the evidence brought 
together in support of this idea, which is 
developed skilfully and with persuasive 
moderation. Personally, we are not con- 
vinced that a recondite theory is needed to 
explain what seems explicable enough by the 
facts of life and the poetical nature of man, 
but to those who think otherwise Mr. 
Potter’s conclusion, that the stories ‘‘had 
their origin among peoples or tribes where we 
find exogamy and the transition stage from 
matriarchy to patriarchy,’’ even if it be not 
accepted as decisive, will at any rate appear 
the most probable that has yet been offered. 


Facts and Phantasies, by Herbert Compton 
(Treherne & Co.), is a volume of oddments by 
the high-spirited author of ‘The Inimitable 
Mrs. Massingham.’ It is illustrated by no 
fewer than four artists, and the frontispiece 
shows its author looking a little worried over 
a cigarette, and surrounded by half-a-dozen 
wolfhound whelps, while his hand rests on the 
neck of the redoubtable Wolfe Tone, a champion 
Irish wolfhound, of whose honours and doings 
one of the sketches in this book tells a good 
deal. Mr. Compton dedicates his pot-pourri 
to the memory of his uncle and guardian, 
Capt. William Joseph Eastwick, whose name 
will be familiar to old Anglo-Indians. Ten 
chapters come under the head of ‘Skits and 
Sketches,’ a hundred pages are devoted to 
‘The Jottings of a Jungle-Wallah,’ and the 
remainder are filled by half-a-dozen ‘School 
Songs,’ relating to Malvern College, the 
writer’s old school. We think it probable that 
Mr. Compton himself is a Savage, as that word 
is understood in Adelphi Terrace, At any 
rate, his genial, sporting-dramatic style is 
reminiscent of ‘Savage Club Papers.’ There 
is nothing in the least pretentious about the 
book, and if its humour is at times facetious, 
it is never stilted or irritating. 








Messrs. IspisteR & Co. publish Gulliver 
Joe, by ‘‘ Jonathan Quick, Dean of St. Rat- 
trick’s,’’ which, as its title implies, is an 
attack on Mr. Chamberlain’s mission to South: 
Africa. The verse is not to our taste, bub. 
the prose is in parts effective, as, for example, 
in the suggestion with regard to the South 
African war: ‘‘It was held in some quarters 
—which were not, however, head-quarters 
—that if the men could be permitted to: 
report upon their generals, some light 
might possibly be shed upon the darkness of 
the situation.’’ Some of the speeches ascribed 
to Mr. Chamberlain are also amusing, as, for 
instance, in the passage suggesting that the 
demand for old-age pensions is being exchange@ 
for one for ‘‘ old-age affiuence,’’ without, how- 
ever, anything being done. 

The English Catalogue of Books for 1902 
(Sampson Low) has appeared, a work we have 
often had occasion to praise as the most com- 
prehensive and accurate of its kind. It forms, 
in fact, an indispensable guide, which saves 
more time than most of our books of reference, 

The Newspaper Press Directory for 1903 
(Mitchell & Co.) constitutes a complete and 
elaborate handbook to journalism of all kinds. 
This year we note a valuable article on the 
legal aspect of press matters, and a full 
‘Colonial Supplement.’ It appears that the 
United Kingdom has 2,431 newspapers and 
2,531 magazines offered to it. 

Lyrton’s Night and Morning may be com- 
mended to readers in Messrs. Newnes’s neat. 
and elegant ‘‘ Thin-Paper Reprints of Famous 
Novels.’’ It is not exactly famous, but will 
be found exciting even by the jaded modern 
reader. 

Crabbe’s Borough and Goldsmith’s Essays are 
two excellent additions to the ‘* Temple 
Classics ’’ (Dent). 

WE have on our table The Education Act 
and After, by H. H. Henson, B.D. (Methuen), 
—Thirteen Thoughts or Studies in Small Philo- 
sophy, by H. Ames (Drane),—A Short Study 
of State Socialism, by R. J. Bryce (Baynes),— 
Is Liberty Asleep? by A. H. Bright (Fisher 
Unwin),—Cancer, by Omega (Watts),—The 
A BC of the Horse, by H. Tremayne (Drane), 
—Literary Values and other Papers, by J. 
Burroughs (Gay & Bird),—The Instigator, by 
E. A. Treeton (Chatto & Windus),—The Oynic 
and the Syren, by J. W. Mayall (Methuen),— 
Souls, by Rita (Hutchinson),—A Fatal Legacy, 
by L. Tracy (Ward & Lock),—The Flower of 
Old Japan, by A. Noyes (Grant Richards),— 
St. Matthew, the Revised Version, edited, 
with Notes for the use of Schools, by A. Carr, 
M.A. (Cambridge, University Press),—Back 
to Rome! by Secrutator (Sands),—The Art of 
Life, an Essay, by F. C. Kolbe, D.D. (Art and 
Book Company),—and Lettres a un Protestant, 
by the Abbé Snell (Paris, Douniol). Among 
New Editions we have The Elements of General 
Method, based on the Principles of Herbart, by 
C. A. McMurry (Macmillan),—and Ugly, @ 
Hospital Dog, by G. H. R. Dabbs (Cox). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Archer (B. W.), The Question of Reunion with Rome, 6/ 

aoe ve, : The Didascalia Apostolorum, edited by M. D. 
Gibson, No. 1, Syriac Text, 4to, sewed, 15/ net; No. 2, 
Translation, 4to, sewed, 4/ net. 

Hyde (W. de W.), Jesus’ Way, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Library of Liturgiology and Kcclesiology for English 
Readers, edited by V. Staley: Vol. 2, The First Prayer 
Book of King Edward VI., 8vo, 5/ net. 

Law. 
Jelf (E. A ), Some London Institutions of Public Importance 


in their Legal Aspects, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Public General Acts passed in the Second Year of the Reign 


of His Majesty King Edward VIL., roy. 8vo, 3/ 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 


D L. F.), Stained Glass, cr. 8vo, 4/ 
Dickse Ww. F.), Holbein’s Celebrated Picture, now called 


‘The Ambassadors,’ 4to, 10/6 net. 
Rosenberg (A.), Leonardo da Vinci, trans. J. Lohse, 4/ net. 


Poetry and the Drama. : 
Hither and Thither, by the author of ‘ Times and Days, &C.y 
12mo, 5/ net. 
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Kellett (B. B.), Carmina Ephemera, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Meredith (G.), Selected Poems, 18mo, 3/6 net. 
Nott (V.), The Ballad of the Soul’s Desire, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Omond (T. S.), A Study of Metre, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Tolstoy (L.), Plays: The Power of Darkness, The First Dis- 
tiller, Fruits of Culture, trans. by L. and A. Maude, 6/ 
Trevelyan (R. C.), Cecilia Gonzaga, 12mo, 2/6 net. 
Music. 
Action Songs for School and Concert, Music by W. W. 
Pearson, Words by HK. Oxenford, 8vo, sewed, 2/6 
Patterson (A. W.), Schumann, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Bibliography. 
James (M. R.), A Descriptive Catalogue of the Western MSS. 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, Vol. 3, 
roy. 8vo, 15/ net. 





Philosophy. 
Berens (L. H.), Toward the Light, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Olston (A. B ), Mind Power, extra cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Andreapolis, chosen by Prof. Knight, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 
Bedell (William), Bishop of Kilmore, Two Biographies of, 
edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 8vo, 10/ net. 
Book of _—— and Degrees, Cambridge, 1851-1900, 
vO, 
Burnley (J.), Millionaires and Kings of Enterprise, 21/ net. 
Olare College Letters and Documents, edited by J. R. 
Wardale, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
—, (C.), Charlotte Mary Yonge, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Firth (J. B.), Augustus Cesar and the Organization of the 
Empire of Rome, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Gay (S. E.), Old Faimouth, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Hassall (A.), Mazarin, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Lecky (W. E. H.), Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, 
2 vols. New Edition, 8vo, 25/ net. 
Lynch (G.), Impressions of a War Correspondent, cr. 8vo, 3,6 
olloy (F.), The Sailor King, William the Fourth, his 
Court and his Subjects, 2 vols. 8vo, 24/ net. 
Moran (T. F.), The Theory and Practice of the English 
Government, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Omond (G. W. T.), The Boers in Europe, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Pemberton (T. K.), The Life of Bret Harte, 8vo, 16/ 
Raleigh (W.), Wordsworth, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Warren (T. H.), Christian Victor, 8vo, 12/ net. 
Woodburn (J. A.), The American Republic and its Govern- 
ment, 8vo, 9/ 
Geography and Travel. 
Bradshaw's Through Routes, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Lyde (L. W.), AShort Commercial Geography, cr. 8vo, 3/ 
Savory (I.), In the Tailof the Peacock, 8vo, 16/ net. 
Wyon (R.) and Prance (G.), The Land of the Black Moun- 
tain, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
~ Education. 
eMurry (C. A.), Special Method in the Read - 
plete English Classics, cr. 8vo, 3/6 — mee Cae 
McMurry (C. A. and F. M.), The Method of the Recitation, 
Nation's Neea (Th ), edited by S. Wilk 
e), ed by S. inson, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Bichards (H. C.) and Lynn (H.), The Local Authorities’ and 
Managers’ and Teachers’ Guide to the Education Acts, 


8vo, 7/6 net. 
ae Philology. 
ucer: Canterbury Tales, The Prol 4 
Priest's Tales, edited by A. J. Wyatt, pg Ry aes 
Percebois (J.), French Self - Instructor on Percebois’ 
8 iW aN 7 er. 8vo, limp, 3/6 
jpurrell (W.), Knglish-Welsh Pronouncing Dicti 
OO 5/; English-Welsh and Welsh-English 
‘ 


Science. 
Measeihe, Vol. 2, Part 2, February, 1903, 4to, sewed, 10/ 


Cornish Mining : Tin, 4to, sewed, 2/6 
Ely (H. R.), A Woman’s Hardy Garden, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
as ea b ec 3, — 2, Diptera (Supplement) 
- H. Gcimshaw and P. Speiser; i ; 
a. W. Kirkaldy, 4to, sewed, 14/ =. a oe 
rege 3 E> —— 7 Dyeing, cr. 8vo, 7/ net. 
mney (S. L.), Solutions of the 
: Hy ctrosiaten, + Examples in the Elements of 
eyer (F. W.), The Best Hardy Perennials, 15/ net 
Perrine (F. A C.), Conducto: ¢ . i 
7 roy, Se a »s ctors for Electrical Distribution, 
‘oore (G. V.), Colonial and Camp Sanitation, 2/6 net. 
Reynolds (O.), Papers on Mechanical and Phyeical Subjects 
guna oo) aan 10/6 net. z 
,» Atlas and Epitome of Human His' 
Microscopic Anatomy, edited by G. C. Haber: 1ehnet 
Strutt (J. W.), Scientific Papers: Vol. 4, 1892-1901, 15/ net. 
4 * General Literature. 
ubrey (F.), King of the Dead, er. 8vo, 6; 
Beard (L and A. § ), What a Girl can Make and Do, 6/ net. 
Bearne (Mrs. C.), The Cross of Pearls; or, the Story of a 
French Family in the Fourteenth Century, er. 8vo 5/ 
Boot no .~ a a wpe er. 8vo, 4/5 : 
rooks (G.), Balfour and Brooks and 
cned tinean the Grant of 200/., 4to, 
ot= a, i for God Only, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
prices of a Royal Incognita, told by Herself, cr. 
Directory of Directors for 1903, er. Bro, 15/ piiaieeioes 
Eddy (C.), The Taint of the City, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Foster (B. C.), The House on the Mine, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Gordon (S.), The Queen’s Quandary, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hayashi (Viscount), For his People, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Hilty (C.), Happiness, translated by F. G. Peabody, 4/ net. 
Ice-Maiden (The), by Lady Frivol, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Johnson (J.), What Befel a Bristol Trader, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
King (B.), In the Garden of Charity, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Lowis (C.), The Machinations of the Myo-ok, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Macgrath (H ), Arms and the Woman, cr. 8vo 6/ i 
Nikral (G.), Ivresse d’Amour, cr. 8vo, 3/6 F 
Prescott (K. L.), Knit by Felony, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Pugh (K.), The Stumbling-Block, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Reeve (A. J.), Practical Home Millinery, 4to, 2/6 
Russell (F.), A Sporting Adventurer, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Russell (W. Clark), Overdue, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Spurrell (H. G. F.), Out of the Past, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
‘Trafford-Taunton (Winefride), Silent Dominion, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ward (B. W.), The Forest Prince, cr. 8vo, 6 
Wilson-Barrett (A.), The French Master, cr. 8vo, 3/6 





FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Baumann (A.), La Religion Positive, 3fr. 50. 
Bensow (O.), Die Lehre v. der Kenose, 6m. 
Girgensobn (K.), Die Religion, ihre psychischen Formen u. 
ihre Zentralidee, 4m. 
Law. 
Steinmetz (S. R.), Rechtsverhiiltnisse v. eingeborenen 
Vélkern in Afrika u. Ozeanien, 10m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Geyer (F.), Topographie u. Geschichte der Insel Euboia: 
1, Bis zum pelepones. Kriege, 4m. 
Schmidt (C. E.), Les Villes d’Art Célébres : Séville, 4fr. 
Visser (M. W. de), Die nicht hengestaltigen Gétter 
der Griechen, 5m. 
Drama. 


Sée (E.), L’Indiscret, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Gohier (U.), Histoire d’une Trahison, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel. 
Bordeaux (A.), Sibérie et Californie : Notes de Voyage et de 
Séjour, 4fr. 
Science. 


Arrhenius (S. A.), Lehrbuch der kosmischen Physik, 





2 parts, 38m. 
Miron (F.), Etude des Phénoménes Volcaniques, 10fr. 
General Literature. 
Dacre (F.), La Race, 3fr. 50. 
Houville (G. a’), L’Inconstante, 3fr. 50. 
Star (M.), Chaines de Fleurs, 3fr. 50. 
Willy : Claudine s’en va, 3fr. 50. 








THE LATE DEAN BRADLEY. 


Dr. Brap.ey’s failing health had been known 
for some time. After a period of great weakness, 
he passed away last Saturday at the age of 
eighty-one, not long surviving the late Primate, 
who was only a few days his senior. A pupil 
of Arnold’s at Rugby, and one of the latest 
survivors of that famous tradition, George 
Granville Bradley was to exercise an important 
influence on education, not the less useful for 
being quiet, inconspicuous, unadvertised in the 
loud world of public reputations. After taking 
an excellent degree and a fellowship at 
University College, Oxford, in 1844, he was 
attracted back to Rugby, and worked there for 
twelve years (1846-58) as an assistant master. 
The school under Goulburn was then in one of 
its less happy periods, and it was largely due 
to Bradley and that delightful scholar T. S. 
Evans that disruption was avoided. For the 
next twelve years Bradley was an admirable 
head of Marlborough, carrying on the initiative 
of his former colleague at Rugby, Cotton, with 
excellent results for the reputation of the 
school, at that time not fully assured. Bradley 
took his boys in hand, and taught them with 
admirable energy and the keen enjoyment 
which is the gift of only the best teachers. He 
was severe occasionally, but always appreciated 
by his pupils when they had time to reflect 
on his judgments. His views were liberal, he 
himself, though not a strong man, untiringly 
vigorous, a source of stimulus. His ‘ Aids to 
Latin Prose Composition,’ an excellent book 
on that difficult art, remains as a monument 
to his powers of exposition. Marlborough 
under him became another Rugby, a nursery 
of teachers. In 1870 Dr. Bradley became 
Master of his old college, which he raised in 
efficiency, though his methods of treating its 
young members, like those of another notable 
schoolmaster similarly promoted, were not 
altogether judicious. It was said that the 
undergraduates at the time adopted sprigs of 
birch as buttonholes. His liberal views were 
shown in his attitude to university reform. 

The pupil and close friend of Dean Stanley, 
of whom he published ‘ Recollections ’ in 1883, 
and in whose ‘Life’ he assisted, Bradley was 
chosen to succeed him as Dean of Westminster. 
The appointment was not hailed with enthusiasm 
at the time, but his tenure of this important 
place for twenty-one years more than 
justified the wisdom of the selection. He 
did much both for the fabric of the Abbey 
and its services, and his control of the 
right of burial for the distinguished was emi- 
nently judicious. He did not take much part 


in public life, though his liberal judgment and 
sound sense well fitted him for such appearances. 
Tennyson’s ‘ Life’ gives an idea of the way in 





which he was appreciated by the best men of 


his time. He led a retired life for the most 
part, but all who were fortunate enough to 
come into contact with him were struck by the 
great kindliness, the delicate consideration of 
others, which endeared him to his intimates. 
He wrote so well that it seems a pity that he 
did not publish more. Besides the books men- 
tioned above, his ‘Lectures on the Book of 
Job’ and ‘ Lectures on Ecclesiastes’ have both 
reached a second edition. 








THE BRITISH ACADEMY. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter, the by-laws of the Academy have 
been allowed by the Privy Council, by an Order 
which is dated the 5th ult. They regulate the 
number of Fellows, the Council, sectional 
committees, general meetings, election of new 
Fellows, duties of Fellows, Corresponding 
Fellows, and preliminary arrangements. 

The number of Ordinary Fellows is fixed at 
one hundred as a maximum limit, but it shall 
not be necessary to complete that number. It 
is understood that an election of new Fellows 
will take place at an early date. 

The International Association of Academies 
has unanimously agreed to the admission of the 
Academy into the Association as a constituent 
academy in the philosophico-historic section. 
Lord Reay (President of the Academy) has been 
nominated by the Academy as a member of the 
International Council. 

The Fellows of the Academy are distributed 
under four main sections, each section having 
its chairman, as follows : (1) History and Archzo- 
logy, Mr. Bryce ; (2) Philology, Sir R. C. Jebb; 
(3) Philosophy, Dr. Edward Caird ; (4) Juris- 
prudence and Economics, Sir C. P. Ibert. The 
Academy is now definitely at work, and arrang- 
ing, we understand, for the reading of papers. 
It announces as its temporary postal address 
“The Society of Antiquaries of London, Bur- 
lington House, W.” 








HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue annual meeting of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution was held at Stationers’ 
Hall on Thursday, March 12th. Mr. C. J. 
Longman presided, and there were present Mr. 
0. Awdry, Mr. W. Faux, Mr. William Heine- 
mann, Mr. H. H. Hodgson, Mr. T. Norton 
Longman, Mr, F. Macmillan, Mr. Shaylor, Mr. 
R. Bentley, Mr. G. Stanley Philip, Mr. J. W. 
Darton, and Mr. Reginald Smith, K.C. The 
Chairman spoke ‘of the excellent attendance, 
which far exceeded that of former years. The 
Institution was about to enter upon a new 
career of usefulness, the advance being due toa 
committee consisting partly of directors, partly 
of younger members of the trade. Among the 
directors who had borne the main part in the 
work were Mr. Cooper, Mr. Kelk, Mr. Kelly, 
and Mr. Nott. He pointed out the advantages 
of combination which the Association offered, 
apart from the duty and pleasure of helping 
others. Mr. F. Macmillan moved the adoption 
of the report, which was, he said, of a highly 
satisfactory character. Twenty new members had 
been elected during the year, and there had been 
fifteen other applications ; but that_was only a 
beginning of the advance expected. Mr. Shaylor 
seconded the motion, and said that the district 
committee which had been appointed worked 
not only for obtaining members, but also to do 
away with erroneous impressions concerning the 
Institution. The new officers were duly pro- 
posed and elected, and the Stationers’ Company 
thanked for the use of their fine hall. The 
meeting then resolved itself into a special 
general meeting. Mr. Awdry and Mr. Darton 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
his admirable work in connexion with the Insti- 
tution, which was recognized as unremitting 
for many years past, Mr. Longman’s reply 
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terminated the meeting, which was succeeded 
by an excellent smoking concert. The whole 
affair was a great success, 








THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. C. ArtHUR Pearson’s list includes 
The Life of Bret Harte, by T. E. Pemberton, 
—Captain Kettle, K.C.B., by C. J. Cutcliffe 
Hyne,—Arms and the Woman, by H. Macgrath, 
—Home Arts and Crafts, edited and compiled 
by M. Marks,—The Mother’s Guide to Manage- 
ment of Children in Health and Sickness, by 
L. Leney, M.D.,—The Lover’s Dictionary,— 
in the “Illustrated Scarlet Library”: John 
Halifax,—Etiquette of Engagement and Mar- 
riage, by G. R. M. Devereux,—Small Homes 
and How to Furnish Then, and Little Economies 
and How to Practise Them, by Mrs. W. Lever- 
ton,—Roses and How to Grow Them, by V. P. 
Biddle,— Cricket, edited by G. L. Jessop,— 
Swimming, by M. A. Holbein,—Training for 
Athletics and General Health, by Harry Andrews, 
—“ Gossipy Guides ”: TheIsleof Wight; Channel 
Islands, Normandy, and Brittany; Brighton 
and District ; Worthing and Littlehampton, — 
and several new volumes of ‘“‘ Famous Novels” 
at sixpence: David Harum, A Loyal Lover, 
The Parasite, &c. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson’s spring announcements 
include: Mrs. Piper and the Psychical Society, 
by M. Sage, translated by N. Robertson, — 
The Society for Psychical Research, its Rise and 
Progress, by E. T. Bennett,—Britain’s Next 
Campaign, by Julia Sutter,—What I Saw at 
Bethesda, the Penrhyn Dispute, by C. Sheridan 
Jones,—Galatea (“Complete Library”), by Cer- 
vantes,—The Food of the Gods, a popular 
account of cocoa, by B. Meakin,—Fifty Sonnets, 
by Horace Waddington,—and By a Northern 
Sea (Poems), by W. K. Fleming. 








M. ERNEST LEGOUVE. 


Less than five weeks ago the numerous 
friends and admirers were celebrating the 
ninety-sixth birthday of the French ‘“‘ grand 
old man” of letters, M. Ernest Legouvé, 
and now we have to chronicle his death, 
which took place on Saturday last. On the 
occasion of his birthday the French papers vied 
with one another in their warm tributes to his 
genius, one of the handsomest of the many 
articles in his honour being M. Jules Claretie’s 
‘Causerie de Quinzaine: un Homme Heureux,’ in 
Le Journal of February 18th. Until a few hours 
before his death M. Legouvé was in full pos- 
session of health and strength, and gave every 
promise of completing his centenary. He had 
taken his customary fencing exercise on Friday ; 
he was taken ill during the night, and on 
the Saturday morning passed away uncon- 
sciously. He was the oldest member of the 
Academy, to which he was elected in March, 
1855, and could boast of having seen Napoleon I., 
Louis XVIII., and Charles X. He died in the 
house in the Rue Saint-Marc where he was 
born, and where his father died. 

Joseph Wilfrid Ernest Gabriel Legouvé, to 
give his full academical name,* was born 
on February 15th, 1807, the son of Gabriel 
M. J. B. Legouvé, a poet and dramatic writer 
and a member of the Institute (he died Sep- 
tember Ist, 1812), author of ‘Mérite des 
Femmes.’ He commenced his literary career 
with ‘La Découverte de l’Imprimerie,’ a poem 
which obtained the prize of the Académie 
Frangaise in 1827, and for over sixty years he 
was busy publishing books and theatrical pieces 
of various descriptions. In 1832 ‘Les Morts 
Bizarres,’ a dramatic poem, appeared, and in 
1833 he published ‘Marc,’ a romance; ‘ Les 
Vieillards,’ a book of poems, was published in 
1834, His best novel, ‘Edith de Falsen,’ 
appeared in 1840, and passed through many 


* Vapereau, fifth edition, gives his full name as Gabriel 
Jean Baptiste Ernest Wilfrid Legouvé, ‘ 








two years later came ‘ Jean 
Nicolas Bouilly.’ In 1847 he delivered a 
series of free lectures on the ‘ Histoire 
Morale des Femmes’ at the Collége de France, 
which have an historical interest from the 
fact that they initiated the movement now 
known as modern feminism; these lectures 
were afterwards reprinted in book form and ran 
into at least six editions. Legouvé was an ideal 
conférencier, and prepared his lectures with as 
much ease as his plays. His talents as a 
lecturer appear to have been first discovered by 
Gounod. 

We mention in our ‘Dramatic Gossip’ his best 
plays, about which he wrote a good deal in 
his ‘Souvenirs.’ Besides these the list of his 
publications is a very long one. Special 
mention may be made of the following: 
‘Les Deux Hirondelles de Cheminée ’ (1857) ; 
‘Lectures & TAcadémie’ (1862); ‘La Croix 
d’Honneur et les Comédiens’ (1863); ‘La 
Femme en France au XIX° Siécle’ and ‘ Jean 
Reynaud’ (1864) ; ‘ Les Préres et les Enfants’ 
(1867-9) ; ‘Les Epaves du Naufrage’ (1871) ; 
‘Un Tournoi au XIX Siécle’ (1872), a 
contribution to the subject of fencing, to 
which he was passionately attached, although 
he had a_ horror of duelling ; ‘ Con- 
férences Parisiennes’ (1872); ‘Sully’ (1873) ; 
‘M. Samson et ses Eléves’ (1875) ; ‘L’Art de 
la Lecture ’ (1877), of which over forty editions 
have appeared ; ‘ Nos Filles et nos Fils ’ (1878), 
now in its twentieth edition ; ‘Etudes et 
Souvenirs de Théatre’ (1880) : ‘La Lecture en 
Action’ (1881) and ‘La Lecture en Famille’ 
(1882) ; the entertaining ‘Soixante Ans de 
Souvenirs’ (1886-7), of which a translation, 
with notes by A. D. Vandam, was published in 
1893; ‘Une Eléve de Seize, Ans,’ ‘Fleurs 
d’Hiver, Fruits d’Hiver,’ and ‘ Epis et Bleuets ’ 
(1890). From 1877 to 1880 M. Legouvé was 
Professeur de Diction at,the Ecole Normale, and 
in 1881 he was appointed Inspector-General of 
Public Instruction and Director of Studies at 
the Ecole Normale of Sévres. Of his writings 
he has himself declared: ‘‘Du moins, n’ai-je 
tracé une ligne qui m’ait été dictée par l’esprit 
de méchanceté, et qui ait pu faire une blessure. 
Et c’est ainsi que j’ai payé mon bonheur.” 


editions ; 





SALE. 

Messrs. SoTHEBy, WILKINSON & Hopce sold 
on the 16th, 17th, and 18th inst. the following 
valuable books and MSS. : Annals of Sporting, 
13 vols., 1822-8, 371. Apperley’s Life of a Sports- 
man, first edition, 1842, 23/. 10s. Boaden on 
the Shakespeare Portraits, the author’s own 
copy, 1824, 191. Boccaccio in English, 1634, 
171. 10s. Anne Bronté’s Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall, first edition, the author’s own copy, 
with signature and MS. corrections, 3 vols., 
1848, 32/7. Charlotte Bronté’s Miscellaneous 
Manuscript Poems (12 pp.), 1830, 25. ; a MS. 
descriptive of an Evening Service at Ebenezer 
Chapel, by the same (12 pp.), 121. 15s. A Col- 
lection of the Writings of Bunyan, 2051. Two 
Poems of Burns (holograph), 125/. Carey’s 
Life in Paris, royal paper, in parts, 1822, 351. 
Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols., 
1811, 237. Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, 
first edition, large paper, ?1605, 161. 5s. Richard 
de Bury’s Philobiblon, Grolier Club, 1889, 141. 
Alken’s Great Leicestershire Steeple Chase, 
March 12th, 1829, 28. Boydell's History of 
the Thames, 900 extra illustrations, 1794-6, 
1011. S. Daniel, A Panegyrike Congratulatorie 
to the King’s Maiestie, &., 1603, 20/. De 
lil des Rois et de la Justice (attributed to 
Montaigne), 1584, 21/. John Davies of Here- 
ford, Witte’s Pilgrimage, n.d., 20/. Dickens's 
Life of Grimaldi, 184 extra illustrations, 1838, 
241. Evangelia S. Luce, MS, on vellum, 
Sec. XII, 201. Autograph Letters (26) of J. F. 
Ducis, the first French editor of Shakspeare, 
1763-73, 301. Chaucer, edited by Stowe, copy of 
Margaret Radcliffe (maid of honour to Queen 








Elizabeth), 1561, 181. 17s. 6d. De Comines’s His- 
tory, by Danett, Queen Elizabeth's copy, 1596, 
41], Frankau’s Highteenth-Century Colour Prints, 
1900, 211. Dickens’s Sketches by Boz, first 
series, first edition, 2 vols., 1836, 181. Diurnale 
ad Usum Scotorum, 1515, 18/. 10s. Vicar of Wake- 
field, first edition, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766, 881. 
Grimoald, Christus Redivivus, 1543, 241. Horse 
B.V.M. ad Usum Eboracensem, MS. on vellum, 
Seec. XIITI., 180/. Horse (Romanz), beautifully 
illuminated MS., Sec. XV., 2951. Keats’s 
Poems, first edition, presentation copy to 
C. C. Clarke, 1817, 122). Chaucer’s Works, 
J. Reynes, 1542, 591. Godfrey de Bulloigne ; 
ou, le Conqueste de Jerusalem, illuminated MS., 
Sec. XIV., 85/. Illustrated Granger, 2,500 
portraits, 1501. Josephus, MS. on vellum, with 
miniatures, Sec. XIV., 581. Killigrew’s 
Comedies and Tragedies, 1664, 22I. 








Literary Ghossip. 

THE sixth volume of the ‘ Poetical Works 
of Byron,’ which will be published by Mr. 
Murray in a few days, will contain the 
fragment of the seventeenth canto of ‘ Don 
Juan,’ which has never yet been published. 


Messrs. SmituH, Exper & Co. have in the 
press for publication this spring a novel 
entitled ‘London Roses: a Romance of the 
British Museum,’ by Miss Dora Greenwell 
McChesney. It is the story of an American 
girl who comes to London and meets at the 
Museum two brothers, Thomas and Stephen. 
Stephen, who goes out to the war, is sus- 
pected of stealing a manuscript, and the tale 
relates the efforts of Thomas to save his 
brother’s honour, and the reward of his self- 


sacrifice. 

In the Cornhill Magazine for April the 
series ‘‘ Prospects in the Professions ’’ deals 
with ‘The Schoolmaster. In a fourth 
paper of his series ‘‘ Alms for Oblivion” 
Dr. Richard Garnett treats of ‘The Portu- 
guese Soldier in India, 1577.’ Poetry is 
represented by ‘Songs of the Wandering 
Isle,’ by Mr. W. W. Gibson; while short 
stories are ‘The Red Cat,’ by Mr. Harold 
Begbie, and ‘Greater Love,’ by Mr. Hugh 
Clifford, C.M.G. Mr. Sidney Webb treats 
of one subject of the hour in ‘The Makin 
of a University,’ Lieut. G. E. Armstrong o 
another in ‘The Menace of the Submarine.’ 
Different aspects of old English life are 
depicted in ‘The Flamboyant Period in 
Cookery,’ by Mrs. Pennell, and ‘An Old 
Account Book,’ by Miss Lillian Smythe. 
In ‘ The Outwitter of Napoleon’ Mr. H. W. 
Wilson gives an account of the career of 
Fouché, the Minister of Police. ‘The 
Cuckoo,’ by Mr. O. H. Latter, is an account 
of recent observations in natural history. 


Mr. Recinatp Wyon contributes to the 
April Blackwood an article on Roman 
Catholic Albania. ‘In Nesting Time,’ by 
Ernest Robinson, is another timely paper. 
‘The Pleasures of Anger,’ by Scolopax, is 
an essay in the Baconian manner, while 
a short story, ‘The Affair at the Green 
River Mine,’ is descriptive of Australian 
life. Mr. Forrest’s recently edited volumes 
of the State Records of the Indian Mutiny 
give occasion for a graphic review. There 
are articles on Egypt and J. H. Shorthouse, 
and Mr. Hanbury Williams follows up his 
Canadian sketches with an account of his 
experiences ‘In the Kootenays,’ while Sir 
Theodore Martin translates another poem 
by Leopardi, ‘ To Spring.’ 
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HMacmillan’s Magazine for April contains 
an anonymous article on the career of Sars- 
field. Mr. A. Maurice Low has a paper 
entitled ‘The Reincarnation of John Law,’ 
dealing with the position of trusts in the 
commercial life of America; ‘ The Passing of 
the Maison Dorée,’ by Mr. Stoddard Dewey, 
tells the story of the famous Paris restau- 
rant; and Mr. Frank Mathew describes a 
visit to Formia in ‘The Land of the Lestry- 
gons.’ Mr. G. Woodhams contributes a 
paper on ‘The Cult of the Emotions’; and 
“J. G. L.” writes an answer to Mr. Lang’s 
attack on the reading of newspapers. Two 
complete stories are ‘ A Victim of Romance,’ 
by Miss Margaret Armour, having a German 
setting; and ‘An Educational Instance.’ 


A ‘Lire or Mrs. Gasket,’ to be written 
by Mr. Clement Shorter, is to be added to 
the ‘“‘ English Men of Letters ” series. 


Ar the end of the present month Mr. 
Fisher Unwin will publish vol. liii. of his 
*‘Pseudonym Library.’ It will be entitled 
‘As a Treo Falls,’ and is written by “ L. 
Parry Truscott.” The story may be de- 
scribed as a little tragedy of lowlife. It will 
be followed after a short interval by another 
new ‘‘Pseudonym” volume entitled ‘A 
Ne’er-do-Weel.’ The author of this story, 
of which the musical temperament is the 
main theme, writes under the nom de guerre 
of “‘ Valentine Caryl.” 


WE hear that Lucas Malet has nearly 
finished a new novel. Mrs. Harrison, who 
has been well advised in refusing to have 
‘The History of Sir Richard Calmady’ 
dramatized, will shortly go to India for the 
benefit of her health. , 


Frances Hopeson Burnett has been in 
New York this winter, superintending the 
bringing out of her new play, ‘ The Little 
Princess.’ She is said, also, to be at work 
there upon a new novel to be issued in the 
course of the summer, and another play. 


Tue next portion of the ‘ Oxford English 
Dictionary’ to be published will be a double 
section, containing the words from Ono- 
mastical to Outing, 3,885 in all, with 13,253 
illustrative quotations. Dr. Murray notes 
that out- verbs as a class were apparently 
eschewed by Bacon, and, he says, 

‘it is noteworthy that while Shakspere uses 
54 of these verbs, for 38 of which he is our first, 
and for nine of them our only, authority, we 
cite Bacon only for two, one of which, indeed, 
outshoot, had, in those days of archery, been in 
common use for more than seventy years. The 
contrast between the language of Bacon and 
that of Shakspere in this respect is the more 
striking, seeing that other contemporary authors, 
¢.g., Ben Jonson, used these out- verbs almost 
as freely as Shakspere himself, without, how- 
ever, yielding anything like the same number of 
first instances,” 

The total number of words in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ including the forthcoming double 
section, is so far no fewer than 165,654. 


Tue next number of Folk-lore will con- 
tain a long paper by Mr. E. S. Hartland 
on the Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, as 
an example of the world-wide belief among 
barbaric peoples of special augury talismans 
connected with the transmission of kingly 
power. Incidentally he discusses whether 
the Zia Fail was really carried to Scotland, 
and is now in the Coronation throne at 
Westminster Abbey. The number also 





contains Mr. Nutt’s criticism of Prof. 
Wesselofsky’s alleged Oriental parallels to 
the Grail legend. 

‘ ANoTHER View oF InpusTRIALIsM’ is the 
title of a work by Mr. William Mitchell 
Bowack, which will be published very 
shortly by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The author 
feels that there is a difference between 
industrialism as it actually exists and as it 
is formally presented. As regards formal 
economics the views of the recognized 
authorities are purely analytical. No one, 
it is argued, has attempted to produce a 
coherent logical synthesis. In this work an 
endeavour to supply it is made. The position 
of the writer is primarily synthetic, and 
the point of view is that of will, action, 
movement. In relation to current orthodox 
economic writing the book is an addendum ; 
yet, in view of its fresh standpoint, that of 
‘“‘ will and idea,” it is a theory in itself. 

A story of adventure by Mr. Bernard 
Capes will commence in the Easter number 
of 7. P.’s Weekly. It is entitled ‘ The Secret 
in the Hill.’ 

Tue April number of Temple Bar contains 
a paper by Mr. J. K. Hudson on ‘ Hartley 
Coleridge,’ with hitherto unpublished letters 
and verses ; ‘Scholarship and Authorship,’ 
by Mr. A. R. McFarlane, with special refer- 
ence to the status of the late Lord Acton as 
a man of letters ; ‘ Haunted Roads,’ by Miss 
Carnsew ; and ‘An Unknown Hero,’ by Mr. 
L. F. 8. Hore, besides other papers. Amongst 
the complete stories are ‘The Emancipation 
of Cecilia Mason,’ by Miss Katherine 
Wylde ; ‘Shaver,’ by Miss M. Kirkby Hill; 
‘An Idyll of Moor Side,’ by Mr. Harold 
Vallings; and ‘A Maori Taipo,’ by Miss 
Hilda Keane. 

A votumeE of stories by K. and Hesketh 
Prichard will be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. on the last day of this 
month, under the title of ‘ Roving Hearts.’ 
The authors, who are mother and son, 
compare their stories to a boat full of 
rowers, as contrasted with a novel, which 
has been likened to a deep-sea ship, and 
point out that the boat is not without its 
advantages over the more stately vessel. A 
series from the same hands is to appear at 
once in the Strand Magazine. 


A srory of Irish life by Mr. Edmund 
Downey (‘‘F. M. Allen’’) will be published 
early in April under the title of ‘ Clashmore.’ 


Ar Leighton House two lectures on 
‘Dickens: his Stories and Characters,’ by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, will be given on 
Thursday, March 26th, and Thursday, 
April 2nd, at four o’clock. 

In the new number of the Modern Language 
Quarterly Mr. L. E. Kastner discusses at 
length the French ‘“‘ symbolist’’ poets, with 
special reference to their metrical and 
stylistic innovations. 

Pror. Fiinr has intimated his intention 
of resigning the Chair ‘of Divinity in Edin- 
burgh University at the close of the present 
session. The loss to the University will 
probably be a gain to theological and 
philosophical literature, it being generally 
understood that Prof. Flint desires to have 
more time for writing. His last book has 
been well received. 

Messrs. Sotuesy, WILKiInson & HopceE 
will commence on Monday next the five 





days’ sale of the valuable library of books 
and manuscripts of Sir Thomas D. G. Car- 
michael, the first really important collection 
of the present year. This library, like the 
same owner’s works of art sold at Messrs. 
Christie’s last season, was formed with 
excellent taste and judgment. One of the 
most important lots in the sale is a magni- 
ficent thirteenth-century codex of the Bible 
on 593 leaves folio. It is richly decorated 
with seventy-eight fine miniatures, each of 
which, we are glad to see, is fully and 
categorically described in the sale catalogue ; 
there are also fifty-nine large and beautiful 
initials. The series of editions of Dante is 
extensive. Burns and Scott are repre- 
sented, the former by the Kilmarnock 
and other editions of his poems, and the 
latter by a set of first editions of the 
Waverley Novels, and also by eighty-three 
autograph letters, chiefly written to his 
brother and sister-in-law, Thomas Scott and 
his wife, 1807-32. This series was pur- 
chased in 1899. 

In Messrs. Hodgson’s catalogue next week 
will be found some very interesting books 
and manuscripts. The former include a 
copy of the first edition of Walton’s ‘ Lives,’ 
with an autograph inscription on the fly- 
leaf “for Mr. Jo. Swinfin, Iz: Wa:’’—the 
recipient being doubtless the John Swynfen, 
politician, whoisreferred toin Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ 
as ‘‘the great Mr. Swinfen, the Parliament 
man’’; a copy of the first edition of ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield’ in the original binding; 
one of the three copies on vellum of William 
Morris’s ‘Story of Gunnlaug the Worm- 
Tongue,’ printed for him in Caxton type at 
the Chiswick Press; Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti’s ballad ‘Sir Hugh the Heron,’ printed 
at his grandfather’s private press in 1843, 
an autograph letter written about the 
same date, and the private issue of the 
poems printed in 1869, previous to their 
publication by Mr. Ellis in 1870. The 
catalogue also contains the original auto- 
graph manuscript of Symonds’s ‘Life of 
Michelangelo,’ as well as some interesting 
American autograph letters and original 
documents relating to the Revolution. 

THERE is a pleasant literary flavour about 
Messrs. Ellis & Elvey’s ‘Hundredth Cata- 
logue of Rare, Curious, and Interesting 
Books,’ which is just out. It contains 
a short but interesting account of the 
bookselling business which has been carried 
on continuously at the little shop at 29, 
New Bond Street, since its establishment 
in 1728. James Brindley started there in 
1728, and seems to have been the first 
tenant of the then recently erected house. 
Brindley takes us back to the very remote 
period of Dr. Mead, and he was succeeded 
by the enterprising James Robson, who, 
with James Edwards, of Pall Mall, and 
Peter Molini, purchased en b/oz the famous 
Pinelli library as a speculation. Robson was 
followed by Nornaville & Fell, the latter 
of whom was Robson’s assistant; then came 
T. & W. Boone, who, in due course, were 
followed by F. 8. Ellis and David White; 
and in 1885, by G. I. Ellis and J. P. Scrutton 
(the latter died in 1886, and the former in 
February of last year). The two present 
partners, Mr. J. J. Holdsworth and Mr. 
George Smith, were brought up in all the 
best of the Ellis traditions, which we expect 
to be preserved under their management. 
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On March 16th died Mr. Frederick Wil- 
liam Justen at the age of forty-two, the only 
son of Mr. F. Justen (‘‘ Dulau & Oo.”). He 
had considerable literary knowledge, and 
was an expert cataloguer. His premature 
death is much regretted. 

THE vacancy in the Chair of Moral Philo- 
sophy at St. Andrews, caused by the resig- 
nation of Prof. Knight, has been filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, 
formerly Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. The new professor is a native of 
Alnwick, where he was born in 1848. He 
is the author of ‘Logic and Philosophy of 
Knowledge,’ ‘ History of Aisthetic Know- 
ledge and Reality,’ ‘Science of Logic,’ 
‘ Aspects of Social Problems,’ and a number 
of other works on logic and philosophy. 
His appointment will give much satisfaction 
in University circles in Scotland. 

WE regret to note the death at Aberdeen 
last week of the Rev. Dr. George Jamieson, 
minister of the first charge of Old Machar. 
Dr. Jamieson, who had reached his eighty- 
eighth year, made several notable contribu- 
tions to theological and philosophical litera- 
ture. Amongst these are ‘ The Essentials of 
Philosophy’ (1857), ‘ Profound Problems 
in Theology’ (1884), ‘ Discussions on the 
Atonement’ (1887), ‘A New Psychology’ 
(1890), ‘A Revised Theology’ (1895), and 
‘The Great Problem of God’ (1896). 

A MEMORIAL to William Oreech, the Edin- 
burgh publisher and friend and patron of 
Burns, to whom he addressed his ‘ Willie’s 
Awa’,’ has just been unveiled in the parish 
church of Newbattle, near Edinburgh. In 
connexion with the memorial the present 
minister, the Rev. J. OC. Carrick, has issued 
a booklet with the disputable title 
of ‘William Creech, Robert Burns’ Best 
Friend.’ It is interesting, but it is not 
always accurate. Thus the second edition 
of Burns’s ‘Poems’ is stated to have 
‘appeared at Edinburgh in 1788,’’ whereas 
it appeared in April, 1787. 

Mr. H. R. Attenson has just completed 
ten years of bookselling, and is celebrating 
this anniversary by opening a branch busi- 
ness in West Kensington, opposite the new 
building just erected by the Government for 
the Savings Bank Department of the Post 
Office. 

Mr. Grorcz Larner, the Secretary to 
the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, has 
removed to 28, Paternoster Row. 

M. Aset Lerranc, Professor of the 
Literature of the Renaissance at the Paris 

cole des Hautes Etudes, has, we hear, 
founded, on the lines of the Shakespeare 
Society, a society for the study of Rabelais. 
Very little has been done to carry on the 
commentaries and glossaries to Rabelais’s 
works since the times of Duchat and Janet ; 
his biography is full of gaps, and the biblio- 
graphy is most incomplete. In order to 
remedy these defects, the society intends to 
issue a quarterly journal, entitled Ztudes 
Rabelaisiennes, and to collect the material 
necessary for a complete edition of the 
author’s works, which it hopes to be in a 
position to publish. 

WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Return of the Num- 
ber of Representations made to the Bishop 
of every Diocese in England and Wales 
under Section 8 of the Public Worship 








Regulation Act, 1874, from 1898 to 1902 
(4d.) ; Queen Anne’s Bounty, Annual Report 
and Accounts (3d.); Annual Statistical 
Reports of the Universities of Aberdeen 
(1id.) and Glasgow (2d.); and the Final 
Report of the Royal Commissioners on 
University Education in Ireland (84¢.). 








SCIENCE 
More Letters of Charles Darwin: a Record of 
his Work in a Series of Hitherto Unpub- 
lished Letters. Edited by F. Darwin and 

A. C. Seward. 2 vols. (Murray.) 

WE may congratulate ourselves that Dar- 
win’s correspondents treasured and kept 
his letters, for the volumes before us contain 
material as interesting and as valuable as 
that found in Mr. F. Darwin’s life of his 
father published in 1887. 

As the object of these volumes is not 
biographical, the editors have very wisely 
arranged the letters under various heads— 
evolution, geographical distribution, geology, 
botany, vivisection, and miscellaneous. The 
correspondence adds to our wonder at the 
wide range of knowledge and of interest 
possessed by the writer—but of that enough 
was said on a previous occasion. One parti- 
cular advantage that we hope to find from 
the present publication is that the perusal of 
these letters will induce younger naturalists 
to make a study of what Darwin himself 
wrote, rather than the views of later writers 
about him. ‘ Darwiniana” of all sorts are 
persistently read; the original is far too 
rarely studied. At any rate, the disciple 
of Darwin has here further opportunities of 
studying the working and understanding 
the meaning of the master’s mind. 

In these, as in the previously published 
letters, the reader will frequently have 
cause to admire the character of Darwin. 
He wrote to Mr. A. R. Wallace :— 

‘*T am surprised at my own stupidity, but I 
have long recognized how much clearer and 
deeper your insight into matters is than 
mine.” 

He saw in 1878 the imperial future of our 
race, for, writing on the artificial checking 
of population, he said :— 

‘‘Suppose that such checks had been in 

action during the last two or three centuries, 
or even for a shorter time, in Britain, what a 
difference it would have made in the world, 
when we consider America, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa! No words can 
exaggerate the importance, in my opinion, of 
our colonization for the future history of the 
world.” 
His wish that borings should be made in 
Pacific atolls has been fulfilled, and the 
editors think that the verdict is entirely in 
Darwin’s favour. But it is needless for 
us to multiply quotations, as these letters 
will be widely read. How Darwin’s friends 
felt for him, even when they doubted the 
validity of his views, may be judged from a 
letter to him from Adam Sedgwick :— 


‘*T only speak honest truth when I say I was 
overflowing with joy when I saw you, and saw 
you in the midst of a dear family party, and 
solaced at every turn by the loving care of a 
dear wife and daughters. How different from 
my position—that of a very old man, living in 
cheerless solitude. May God help and cheer 
you all with the comfort of hopeful hearts—you 
and your wife, and your sons and daughters.” 





The editors tell us that they have not dis- 
covered ‘‘ to what prize” a letter to Sir W. 
Bowman refers; they may take it that it is 
the ‘ Actonian Prize” in the gift of the 
Royal Institution, of which Sir William was 
in 1878 the honorary secretary. In the 
next edition the late Prof. Westwood should 
be spoken of as the “ Hope Professor of 
Zoology,’’ not ‘‘ Entomology.” 

The volumes are adorned by fourteen 
photographs, which are of great interest; 
and in many cases short biographical notices 
of Darwin’s correspondents add to the 
interest and value of the book. Its best 
praise is that it is worthy to stand by the 
three biographical volumes which we already 
owe to Mr. F. Darwin. 








HAKLUYT'S ‘ VOYAGES,’ 
Map Room, British Museum, March 18th, 1903. 

Tue Hakluyt Society decided three years ago, 
and announced their intention certainly two 
years ago, of publishing a complete edition of 
‘The Principall Navigations of the English 
People,’ by Richard Hakluyt, 1500-1600, in 
10 vols., with notes and an index to each volume 
as well as a general index. 

Messrs. J. MacLehose & Sons, of Glasgow, 
have this week announced a similar edition, and 
though they refer to the Hakluyt Society, they 
state that ‘‘it is practically impossible for lovers 
of history, geographers, librarians...... to pro- 
cure the text of this book.” 

As nearly all readers who are interested in 
the subject and the principal libraries in Great 
Britain and Ireland, America, and on the Con- 
tinent are members of the Hakluyt Society, 
Messrs. MaeLehose’s edition seems unnecessary. 

Basit H. Sovutssy, 
Hon. Sec., Hakluyt Society. 

*,* We think our correspondent is too con- 
fident in his views as to ‘‘nearly all readers” 
of Hakluyt. We have reason to believe that 
there is a general as well as a special public 
which would like to read the old navigator. 








‘COMETS AND THEIR TAILS,’ 


Wit you kindly permit me to defend briefly 
the theories I have advanced in my small work 
on ‘Comets and their Tails,’ &c., reviewed in 
your issue of March 7th, and to correct, if 
possible, any misapprehension which may have 
been created by the reviewer's estimate of that 
work ? 

He declares that my theory is not a new 
one, but is an attempt to revive an old one. 
This I must contradict, for I claim that, as far 
as recorded theories go, it is absolutely new and 
original. 

My views as to comets’ tails and the Gegen- 
schein are, in fact, based on the refractive 
properties of cometic or terrestrial atmospheres 
respectively. The gist of these views has been 
ably crystallized in a letter recently written to 
me by one of our most eminent men of science 
as “the lens-like action of atmospheres,” which 
he says, with regard to Gegenschein, he does 
not remember as having been noticed before. 

My theory is definitely stated in my work, 
especially on pp. 9 and 22, and is, briefly, that 
the tail of a comet is due to the rays of the sun 
concentrated by the refractive influences of the 
cometic atmosphere, and reflected from meteoric 
bodies; and nowhere have I stated that the 
phenomenon of a comet's tail is due to “ the 
sun shining through the head (whatever that 
may be),” as the reviewer states, although the 
word ‘*head,” which appears strange to him, is 
his own interpretation of my meaning. Yet I 
take it that the head of a comet may be assumed 
to be the nucleus with the coma (or atmosphere), 
in contradistinction to the tail. As quoted by 
me (p. 11), Sir J. Herschel uses the term 
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**head.” That the reviewer should experience 
a doubt as to the meaning of such a word is not 
to be wondered at, as he proceeds a little later 
in his critique to speak of Prof. Brédikhine’s 
theory of ‘‘the repulsive force proceeding from 
the sun acting on different kinds of matter in 
the comet’s nucleus.” Here he apparently 
mixes up the coma, or atmosphere, to which 
Brédikhine’s theory refers, with the nucleus. 

He proceeds to demolish my theory by stating 
that ‘‘ this view will not bear scientific examina- 
tion,” but I regret to see he does not explain 
why. I shall be deeply obliged to him if he will 
correct any erroneous impressions I may have 
been labouring under, but I trust he will not 
consider me obstinate in adhering to my views 
until he has been so good as to show that I am 
wrong. 

The dictum that the repulsion theory “is too 
well established to be shaken” is one I venture 
to dispute, and I am not surprised that my 
arguments against this theory in Note B in the 
appendix of my book have been allowed to go 
unchallenged. 

I have to thank the reviewer for correcting a 
mistake as to the date on which Tuttle first 
discovered Donati’s comet. This comet had 
been announced in the Paris Bulletin on 
June 10th, 1858, the news probably reaching 
America about July 10th. Tuttle discovered it 
independently on June 28th, and this fact had 
nothing to do with his subsequent discovery of 
a comet on September 5th. 

Frep. G. SHaw. 

*,* Cardan, who died in 1576, suggested this 
theory about the formation of comets’ tails. 
Kepler at first accepted it, but afterwards per- 
ceived that it was inconsistent with the curvature 
of the tails. The repulsion theory, as it has 
been worked out in detail in recent years, alone 
will account for the duality, and sometimes 
multiplicity, of comets’ tails. 








SOCIETIES. 

ASTRONOMICAL.—March 13.—Prof. Turner, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The Secretary read a letter from 
Mr. §.¢. Chandler, calling attention to a new term in 
the variation of latitude that had been discovered by 
Mr. Kimura, of Japan, Mr. Chandler had not suc- 
ceeded in finding any probable explanation, and he 
proposed the establishment of a Southern belt of 
latitude stations, suggesting stations at Sydney, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Santiago de Chile.—Mr. 
Newall read a paper on determinations of the velo- 
cities of stars in the line of sight made at Cam- 
bridge with the Newall telescope.— A paper by 
Dr. Max Wolf was read, on a photograph of 
three of Sir W. Herschel’s nebulous regions, 
in which Dr. Isaac Roberts had found no 
nebulosity, but which Dr, Max Wolf had found 
to contain nebulosities—Dr. Roberts criticized 
Dr. Wolf’s paper, and read a paper of his own on 
photographs of various nebule.— Mr. Whittaker 
gave an account of a communication by Prof, Simon 
Newcomb on the desirability of a reinvestigation of 
the problems arising in the mean motion of the 
moon. The avthor pointed out the discrepancies 
between the places of the moon as found from the 
tables and the observed places. After showing the 
comparative failure of attempts hitherto made to 
explain these discrepancies, he suggested that the 
whole question should be reinvestigated from the 
beginning, and a thorough comparison of the ob- 
served and tabular places should be undertaken by a 
system of international co-operation.—A series of 
photographs presented by the Yerkes Observatory 
were shown on the screen. The photographs bad 
been taken by Mr.G. W. Ritchey : thes of the moon 
with the 40-inch refractor and a colour screen, and 
those of nebule, &c., with the 2-foot reflector.—A 
paper by Mr. Stanley Williams on the light curve of 
the short-period variable U ¥ Cygni was read by the 
Secretary.— Other papers were taken as read. 


LINNEAN.—March 5.—Prof. 8. H. Vines, Presi- 
dent, in the _chair.—Mr. J. B. Davy, Dr. F. E. 
Fritsch, Mr. R. Hall, and Mr. G. W. Smith were 
elected Fellows.—The Rev.T.R. R. Stebbing exhibited 
a collection of spiders and wasps from Singapore, 
made by Mr. C.J. Saunders.—The first paper was 
by Mr. W. 8. Rowntree, ‘On some Points in the 

isceral Anatomy of the Characinide, with an 
Inquiry into the Relations of the Ductus pneu- 
maticus in the Physostomi Generally.’ The author 





summarized Sagemehl’s observations on the skull 
of the Characinidz, and then described his own 
investigations into the visceral anatomy of these 
fishes, derived from the examination of fifty-three 
species belonging to thirty-three genera. The chief 
interest of the paper centred in the author's 
observations on the position of the ductus pneu- 
maticus in relation to the alimentary canal, his 
observations having extended also to other 
families of the Physostomi.—The second paper was 
by Mr. F. G. Parsons ‘On the Anatomy of the Pig- 
footed Bandicoot, Cheropus castonotis.’ The speci- 
men from which the notes were communicated was 
lent by Prof. Elliot Smith, on condition that the 
skeleton was to be prepared for the Cambridge 
Zoological Museum. The author therefore devoted 
his attention to the soft parts, and in succession com- 
mented on the joints, muscles, vascular system, 
nervous system, and viscera in detail, little having 
been previously recorded of this animal’s anatomy. 
Special attention was called to the absence of the 
— and the testes were stated to be of vestigial 
character.—A paper by Dr. G. Elliot Smith, entitled 
‘Further Notes on the Lemurs, with Especial Refer- 
ence to the Brain,’ was read by Dr. W. G. Ridewood. 
It recorded observations supplementary to those 
recently published in the VYransactions of the 
Society, and dealt with two internal casts of imper- 
fect crania of Nesopithecus recently acquired by the 
British Museum, two brains of young specimens of 
Propithecus diadema, and an adult brain of Lemur 
macao. The brain of Nesopithecus (Globilemur) 
was shown to presenta curious mixture of pithecoid 
avd prosimian features, and the author regarded 
this genus as a specialized one, forming a connecting 
link between the lemurs and apes. 





METEOROLOGICAL.— March 18.—Capt. D. Wilson- 
Barker, President, in the chair.—Mr. C. V. Boys 
gave a lecture on ‘The Transmission of Sound 
through the Atmosphere.’ He began by contrasting 
the apparent behaviour of waves of water, sound- 
waves, and light-waves with respect to physical law, 
and showed that these were merely an effect of the 
relative scale of the wave-length and the means of 
observation. He pointed out the perfection of the 
behaviour of ripples and very small water waves. 
There is a difficulty of making experiments with 
sound with apparatus smaller than houses or hills, 
unless sound-waves so short as to be inaudible are 
employed. Mr. Boysshowed the obedience of sound 
to the ordinary optical laws. Sound-waves may under 
special circumstances become visible. By means of 
lantern-slides the lecturer showed that the air-waves 
in bullet photographsare visible ; and animatograph 
representations were given of Mr. Ryves’s observa- 
tion of the shadow of the sound of a great explosion, 
and also of Prof. Ward’s photograph of the reflection 
of sound-waves. Reference was made to Dr. Rapp’s 
interference observations of sound-waves produced 
7 instruments and by the voice. The lecturer ex- 
plained that light has in a minor degree the same 
kind of imperfection so noticeable with sound. He 
concluded by referring to mirage and looming in 
optics, and stated that the corresponding phenomena 
in acoustics give rise to abnormal audibility of sound. 
The lecture was illustrated by experiments and 
lantern-slides. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— March 10.—Dr. 
W. Wright read two papers—the first on ‘Skulls 
from the Danes’ Grave, Driffield, Yorkshire,’ and the 
second on ‘A Method to Facilitate the Recognition 
of Sergi’s Skull Types.’ Dr. Wright described twenty- 
two skulls, fifteen being those of males and seven of 
females. Nine of these he showed were dolicho- 
cephalic, five mesaticephalic, while he was in doubt 
as to the classification of the remaining eight, owing 
to their precarious state. The cephalic index ranged 
from 68 to 79, and the skulls evidently were those 
of a mixed race which was on the whole dolicho- 
cephalic. According to Sergi’s natural method, ten 
of them belonged to the class Hilipsoides isocam- 
pylos, seven to Isobathys siculus, whilst the re- 
mainder were of Eilipsoides ametupus, Ellipsoides 
depressus, and Parallelepipedvides types. The 
graves were of the early Iron Age, iron articles being 
found in them, and the burials being of the usual 
simple type. As to the origin of the people buried, 
Dr. Wright suggested two hypotheses: either they 
were the direct descendants of the dolichocephalic 
Neolithic British, or they were settlers from the 
Continent, In support of the latter hypothesis Dr. 
Wright pointed out that the settlement was very near 
the coast, and that there were two others close by at 
Arras and Beverley. It was clear from the absence 
of weapons, and the presence of women and children 
in the interments, that the settlers were peaceful 
people. On the whole, he was inclined to think that 
the people came from Northern Europe and Scan- 
dinavia, which at that period was peopled by a 
comparatively pure dolichocephalic race. In his 
second paper Dr, Wright explained a method for 





facilitating the recognition of Sergi’s skull types. 
He said that he felt the great difficulty in Sergi’s 
system was the vague definition of the types. To 
facilitate the recognition Dr. Wright draws, on a pho- 
tograph of the skull, a circle, the radius of which is 
half of the diameter of the skull, when the different 
types are recognized through different parts of the 
skull falling either within or without the circle. 
This method further gives aid to the eye of the 
observer by providing a uniform curve with which 
to compare the anterior and posterior outlines of the 
cranium. Dr. Wright illustrated the system by 
lantern-slides showing the method as applied to 
the different aspects of the skull. 





MATHEMATICAL.— March 10.—Dr. E. W. Hobson, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. F. B. Watson and M. J. de 
Séguier (Paris) were elected Members.—The follow- 
ing papers were communicated : ‘On the Conver- 
gence of Certain Multiple Series,’ by Mr. G. H, 
Hardy,—‘ On Certain Sequences for determining 
the nth Root of a Rational Number,’ by Mr. 8. M. 
Jacob,—‘ Note on the Approximate Calculation of 
the Frequencies of a Vibrating Circular Plate,’ by 
Prof, H. Lamb,—‘ On Surfaces which have assigned 
Families of Curves as their Lines of Curvature,’ by 
Prof. A. R. Forsyth,—‘ Note on a Point in Hilbert’s 
Grundlagen der Geometrie,’ by Mr, E. T. Dixon,— 
‘Extension of Two Theorems on Covariants,’ by Mr. 
J. H. Grace.—‘ Note on Double Limits and on the 
Inversion of a Repeated Infinite Integral,’ by Prof. 
T. J. I'A. Bromwich,—and ‘On the Represeu tation 
of a Group of Finite Order as an Irreducitle Group 
of Linear Substitutions and the Direct Establish- 
ment of the Relations between the Group-Character- 
istics,’ by Prof. W. Burnside. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Mon. Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Hertzian Wave Telegraphy in Theory and 
Practice,’ Lecture 1V., Prof. J. A. leming. (Cantor 
Lectures. ) 

=— Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘ The Rating of Brickfields,’ Mr. J. L. 


Crouch. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 5.—‘Great Problems in Astronomy,’ Lec- 
ture II., Sir K. Ball. : 
-— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Protection Works of 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Bridge over the River Sutlej, near Feroze- 
ur,’ Mr. orse. 
Web. selden, 44.—Annnal Meeting. 
Folk-lore. 8.—‘ Folk-lore from the Azores,’ Mrs. Seeman and 
Mr. M. Longworth Dames ; ‘ Notes on Ballad Origins,’ Mr. A, 


Lang. 

= Geolosical, 8.—‘ A New 7 ogy of Solenopsis from the Pendle- 
side Series of Hodder Place, Stonyhurst,’ and ‘ Note on some 
Die’ hke Org from the Pendleside Series of 
Pendle Hilland Poolvash,’ Dr. Wheelton Hind ; ‘ ‘The Geology 
of the Tintagel and Davidstow District, Northern Cornwall,’ 
Mr J. Parkinson. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Oil Light by Incandescence,’ Mr. A, 





tson. 
Tuvrs. United Service Institution, 3.—‘A System of Local Guides for 
Home Defence,’ Lieut.-Col. W. L. Davidson. 

_- Royal, 4}. P 

—_ Royal Institution, 5.—‘ Society during the Commonwealth and 

rr torate,’ Lecture II., Mr. C. H. Firth. 

_ Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ Distribution Losses in 
Electric Supply Systems,’ Messrs. A. D. Constable and E. 
Fawssett ; ‘A Study of the P of | ce in 
Electric Circuits by the Aid of Oscillograms,’ Mr M. B. Field; 
‘Divided Multiple Switchboards: an Efficient Telephone 
System for the World's Capitals,’ Mr. W. Aitken. 2 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘‘the Liystyn Gwyn Inscription, 
Prof. Rhys; Keport as Local Secretary for Yorks, Mr. J. 





son. 
Fri. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘The Advantages of Motor- 
driven Printing Machines,’ Mr. J. G. Y. D. Morgan. (Students’ 


Meeting. ) 
_— a 27 Institution, 9.—‘The Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon,’ Prof. 


. A. Herdman. f “ ‘ 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.— ‘Light: its Origin and Nature, Lec- 


ture V., Lord Rayleigh. 








Science Gossiy. 


Tne Imperial Department of Agriculture for 
the West Indies has issued, through Mr. D. 
Morris, a report by Mr. Francis Watts on the 
physical and chemical analyses of the soils of 
Dominica, which it is hoped may be of practical 
help to planters in their efforts to produce or 
maintain fertility conditions. There is in the 
island a large amount of virgin forest, and the 
facts set forth are intended to inform and guide 
prospective settlers of the chances of tropical 
agriculture that should be kept in view when 
acquiring lands not previously tilled. A list of 
minerals in Dominica soils is given, and during 
the process of analysis it has not escaped notice 
that the volcanic dust ejected both from Mont 
Pelée, in Martinique, and from the St. Vincent 
Soufritre consisted also of similar minerals, 
indicating the relative character of recent and 
past volcanic activity. 

Pror. H. H. Turner will reply in the April 
number of the Fortnightly Review to Dr. A. R. 
Wallace’s article called ‘Man’s Place in the 
Universe,’ which has attracted so much atten- 
tion that the number containing it has been for 
some days out of print. The April number will 
also contain an article on the ‘ Policy of the 
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German Emperor’ by a distinguished military 
authority. 

Mz. HEINEMANN writes :— 

“Will you allow me to inform readers through 
your columns that the title of a book which I 
advertised in your paper as ‘Nature and the 
Camera,’ forming the first of a little series called 
‘The Dainty Nature Series,’ has been changed to 
‘Camera and Countryside’? After publication it 
was found that the original title clashed with that 
of a book published by Messrs. Cassell & Co.” 

THERE has just been published as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper an Order made by the Board of 
Trade for the Variation of their Order creating 
the Devon Sea Fisheries District, together with 
a Report by the Inspector of Fisheries on an 
Inquiry (1}d.). 

Mr. J. G. GoopcuHiLp, of the Scottish Geo- 
logical Survey, has in preparation a ‘Guide to 
the Collection of Scottish Minerals in the Edin- 
burgh Museum.’ This is intended to form the 
second part of the ‘Guide to the Geological 
Survey’s Collection of Minerals,’ already pub- 
lished. 

Tue Fifth International Congress for Applied 
Chemistry will be held in Berlin from June 3rd 
to 9th this year. Twelve different sections have 
been arranged, and no fewer than 188 papers 
had been promised a month ago. 


Pror. CERASKI announces (Ast. Nach., 
No. 3849) that Madame Ceraski, whilst ex- 
amining photographic plates taken by M. 
Blajko at the Moscow Observatory, has detected 
the variability of a star in the constellation 
Draco, to be called var. 4, 1903, Draconis : it is 
B.D. +73°.533, and would seem to be of the 
Algol type, but its period cannot yet be assigned. 
Prof. Hartwig, of Bamberg, also calls attention 
(Ast. Nach., No. 3851) to the variability of two 
stars to be called var. 5 and 6, 1903, Tauri ; 
they are situated on either side of Z Tauri (dis- 
covered by Dr. Anderson), nearly in the same 
great circle with it, and, notwithstanding their 
comparative brightness, are not included in the 
Bonn ‘Durchmusterung.’ Prof. Hartwig also 
notes in Ast. Nach., No. 3853, the variability of 
a star in Gemini and of another in Ursa Major, 
which will be reckoned as var. 7, 1903, Gemi- 
norum and var. 8, 1903, Ursze Majoris respec- 
tively. The former is B.D. + 19°.1347, and 
though Dr. Graff was not able to see it last 
year, it was found on the 4th inst. to be at least 
of the 11°5 magnitude. Similarly the latter, 
which is B.D. + 46°.1465, was not visible last 
sumn7r, but was on the 4th inst. almost as 
brighr as B.D. + 46°.1466—i.c., of the 88 
magniiude, which is probably its maximum. 


Tue Nautical Almanac for 1906 has recently 
been issued, with the time-honoured remark 
that the contents and arrangement are the same 
generally as those of the preceding year. Very 
few changes have been made in the data 
employed, the constants of aberration, preces- 
sion, nutation, and solar parallax being those 
adopted at the Paris Conference in 1896. In the 
tables of satellites a small one is added, giving the 
mean time of every twentieth greatest elongation 
of the small interior satellite of Jupiter, deduced 
from Cohen’s elements in Ast. Nach., No. 3404. 
Three eclipses of the sun—all partial and 
invisible in this country—are due in 1906, and 
two total eclipses of the moon. 


We have received the first number of 
vol. xxxii. of the Memorie della Societaé degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, containing, amongst 
other matters, papers on a photometric eye- 
piece for measuring the luminous intensity of 
stars, by Dr. Buscalioni; on the method of 
reduction of the photographic catalogue of stars 
for the Catania zone, by Signor Boccardi ; and 
on the work of the international stations for 
the great photographic chart, by Prof. Riccd, 
together with a series of diagrams of the 
spectroscopic images of the sun’s limb observed 
at Catania, Rome, and Zurich during the 
months of April, May, and June, 1901. 











THE meteorological observations made during 
the second Danish Pamir expedition, 1898-9, by 
Lieut. O. Olufsen, have just been issued, written 
in English, at Copenhagen. 


FINE ARTS 
Ancient Athens. By Ernest Arthur Gardner, 
Yates Professor of Archeology in Univer- 
sity College, London, formerly Director 
of the British School at Athens. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
Sucu a book as this has been long needed, 
not only by the casual visitor to Athens, but 
also by the student who is not a specialist in 
archeology. The visitor need not be afraid 
of it. True, there is a good deal of the 
‘“‘bricks and mortar” school about it, 
and comparatively little of the intellectual 
associations which give Athens her unique 
charm. We see here not the city of the violet 
crown, but the Mycensean palace, the old 
temple, the walls of Themistocles, the theatre 
of Lycurgus, the monument of Lysicrates. 
We do not disparage Prof. Gardner’s work 
in saying so; his plan was archeological, 
not literary; but if he has left room for the 
literary ‘Ancient Athens,’ a work whichshould 
transport the reader into that bright and 
ethereal air which wasso justly the Athenian’s 
pride, and fire him with those ideals which 
ennobled the ambition of Pisistratus and 
the statecraft of Themistocles hardly less 
than the divine imaginations of philosophers 
and poets, he has certainly given us an 
archeological Athens which is necessary to 
our full understanding of the whole. Also 
he is merciful to the uninitiate. Con- 
troversies rage furiously about almost 
every part of his subject, most of them 
started on their career by the too brilliant 
combinations of Prof. Dérpfeld: so pro- 
found a sceptic that not only has he blown 
up the Greek stage into the clouds, and 
transferred the Enneacrounus bodily half a 
mile, but even refuses to believe in Ithaca. 
The magic of Dorpfeld’s name mesmerized 
the world until Mr. Frazer was bold enough 
to prick a few bubbles in his great edition 
of Pausanias; but we do Prof. Gardner 
the justice to say that, although perhaps 
attracted now and then by the subtle 
influence, he has kept his head throughout ; 
and now, with confidence strengthened by 
Mr. Frazer’s championship, he states his 
own views temperately but firmly. To 
sun marize conflicting evidence is an unfor- 
tunate necessity in many places; it would 
not otherwise be fair to dismiss the 
renovated old temple on the Acropolis 
ézi 7d pvOddes, or to vote for Thucydides 
and leave the Enneacrounus on the river- 
side, or to suggest that there were theatre- 
builders before Lycurgus. But where this 
summarizing is necessary it is done with 
impartiality, and notoverdone. The general 
reader, then, will get his distinct impres- 
sions, which are what he wants, while the 
student will know at least what is said for the 
rivaltheories. Novel theories are out of place 
in a book of this sort, but new facts are most 
proper, and we are especially struck with 
Prof. Gardner’s account of the harbours, 
based on the careful observation of 
M. Angelopoulos. He holds that the 
doubts which have arisen are due to a 
confusion of statement. Three harbours 
are often spoken of in our documents, but 














they are not always the same three. 
Munychia cannot be that now called 
Phanari, because it is very much too small 
for the number of galley-ships which we 
know that Munychia contained. Leake, 
then, was right in identifying Munychia 
with Pashalimani, and Phalerum with Pha- 
nari; whilst Zea and Cantharus must be 
placed, together with a third, Emporion, in 
the present harbour of Pireeus. 

The other parts of the book which appear 
to us to be specially well done are those 
which relate to art: the discussion of 
the Parthenon sculptures and the restora- 
tion of the pediments, the accounts of 
early Attic sculpture, painting, and bronze 
work, and the later reliefs on tombs and 
the like. As an art critic Prof. Gardner is 
trustworthy in knowledge and in taste. As 
an interpreter he is perhaps a little narrow. 
An instance is the horse’s head seen on tombs, 
which he regards probably as an indication 
of the dead man’s rank, neglecting the 
influence of tradition which connects the 
horse with the hero. But he is rarely to be 
found wanting; he can always give a reason 
for his faith, or, at least, he stands in good 
company. The analysis of the beauties of 
the Parthenon is very clear and satisfactory; 
it would have been interesting if the corre- 
sponding measurements of the Theseum 
could have been compared, to see whether 
that might help to explain the less pleasing 
effect made by that temple. As regards 
the attribution of the Theseum, one of the 
most puzzling problems in Athenian archeeo- 
logy, Prof. Gardner inclines to Curtius’s 
view that it is the temple of Heracles in 
Melite, but adds that it is possible that 
the building was never mentioned by any 
ancient writer at all. 

Throughout the book Prof. Gardner steers 
clear of the pitfalls which beset the 
generalizer. He is cautious and sound, and 
hardly ever makes statements of principle 
which are not sufficiently supported ~ 
evidence. He does so, we think, when he 
assumes that the patients in the Asclepieum 
commonly dedicated statues of Asclepius, a 
practice which only became usual in late 
times; or in the same section where he hardly 
makes a clear distinction between the 
scientific physicians and the priests; or, 
again, in his allusions to the Panathenaic 
procession, where the ship appears at a date 
when nothing is known of it. But, as a 
rule, the reader may safely depend upon 
him. The book is a good one, and worthy 
of the author’s reputation. 

There are a large number of illustrations, 
all apt, most of them pleasant to look at, 
and a few beautiful. It is a pity that some 
of the smaller blocks are amateurish ; that 
of the Erechtheum on p. 237 is spoilt by the 
foreground, which might easily have been cut 
out. Many appear now for the first time, and 
one of the most interesting is a picture of 
the old walls of the Acropolis, built up of 
the débris left by the Persians (p. 52). There 
is much history in that little picture. The 
frontispiece, a view of the Acropolis, and 
the other photogravures—the Parthenon, 
the Theseum, the Olympieum, the theatre, 
and the Erechtheum—are beautiful. There 
are some excellent maps and plans, includ- 
ing Middleton’s plan of the Parthenon, 
and a map of Athens, with the route of 
Pausanias marked upon it. 
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In conclusion, we may mention a few mis- 
prints: p. 160, under the picture, read 
deutschen; p. 164, line 11, read cnochoe ; 
p. 172, road dell. 








The Beginning of the World. Twenty-five 
Pictures by Edward Burne-Jones. (Longmans.) 
—Considered in relation to the rest of our 
artistic output the work of Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones may appear even more important than it 
actually is. Yet,when every deduction has been 
made for national prejudice and contemporary 
fashion, the residue is an achievement of so 
high a quality that no apology is needed for 
any effort to give permanence to the painter's 
less important works. The issue of these de- 
signs of his has every justification, even though 
at least the majority of them were the work of 
the last years of his life, when his hand had lost 
not a little of its earlier power, and though in 
the reproductions the artist’s actual handiwork 
is not seen. The sketches for this series of 
designs were in many cases slight, and though 
they were placed in the experienced hands of 
Mr. Catterson Smith for completion, it is im- 
possible not to feel that something was lost by 
the transference. We notice a certain monotony 
of line, and an occasional poorness of form, 
which Burne-Jones himself would certainly have 
avoided. Nevertheless, the essential qualities 
of his designs are retained, and if nowand then 
the actual execution recalls some less highly 
endowed craftsman, it is impossible in the pre- 
sence cf such a large and simple conception as 
that (for instance) of ‘God dividing Light from 
Darkness ’ to feel that we are face to face with 
any imaginative spirit but that of Burne-Jones. 


Furniture of the Olden Time, by Frances 
Clary Morse (Macmillan & Co.), is, in spite 
of the unfavourable suggestions of its early 
Victorian title, a book of real interest. The 
text is neither systematic nor critical, but 
is devoted, for the most part, to close and 
accurate description of the various furniture 
carried by settlers, chiefly of British race, to 
the United States or executed for them there. 
The illustrations are numerous. We have the 
carved chests and chairs of Dutch families, and 
a few other specimens of various works of the 
late seventeenth century; but the majority 
belong to the era of Sheraton, Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite, and Adam. The owners are 
residents of Worcester, Brooklyn, Salem, Ply- 
mouth, and other cities north of Baltimore. 
Distinguished names are represented, both in 
the present and the past ; we can look at a lamp 
or mantelpiece, a fireplace bearing the Fairfax 
arms and carried off by Washington from 
Belvoir to Mount Vernon, or at the mirror used 
at the famous Mischianza féte, which possibly 
reflected the features of the unfortunate André, 
or recall the memories of the revolutionary war 
suggested by the names—such, for example, as 
Gage—to be found in the list of present 
‘Owners of Furniture.’ Amongst these none will, 
however, bring more startling memories to the 
reader, though of a different age and order, 
than the entry of ‘‘ John Orth,” who figures as 
the owner of a clavichord at Boston. This 
should excite the attention of ‘‘ Leo Woelfling ” 
and the late Crown Princess of Saxony. 


Colour Harmony by Contrast. By J. Ward. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—It is doubtful whether the 
mixture of quasi-scientific expositions of the 
theory of colour vision with discursive remarks 
on the colour harmonies of various epochs, 
which this book contains, will really help 
students and decorative designers. Nor can we 
suppose that they will learn much from the flat 
and shiny chromo-lithographic plates. The 
fact that these are adduced by the author as 
examples of colour harmonies is enough to 
make us wonder whether he realizes that all 
harmonies are dependent on the surface quality 
of the material in which the particular ple ven is 





resented, The same local colours transferred 
rom one material to another of a different 
texture have quite different zsthetic values. 
This is one of the innumerable subtleties in 
the treatment of colour which make verbal or 
chromo-lithographic generalizations of no avail. 
No one will become a colourist by knowing 
the principles of colour vision, while the false 
aes of imperfectly ped scientific 
theories has continually led artists astray ; 
witness the astonishing vagaries of those who 
attempt to paint with a spectral palette. Mr. 
Ward is unfortunate, by-the-by, in adducing 
Claude Monet as his example of this method, as 
Mr. MacColl has shown that his colour patches 
represent separate planes, and are not intended 
to be fused. The most instructive part of the 
book is that which deals with simultaneous 
colour contrast, and the changes of colour due 
to artificial light. Here we find a few hints 
which might be valuable to decorative 
designers—such, for instance, as the explana- 
tion of what degrees of saturation and 
luminosity in two colours tend to accen- 
tuate most this physiological effect. We 
doubt whether all physicists would subscribe 
so unequivocally to the Young-Helmholtz theory 
of three-colour vision as our author declares. 
Some recent experiments in the effects of 
exhaustion of the colour-senses scarcely admit 
of explanation by it, and suggest the possibility 
that blue and violet are each of them primary 
colour sensations, We venture to doubt the 
explanation given of the spectral colours seen 
at the edges of bevelled mirrors as due to inter- 
ference. Refraction by the prism-shaped edge 
of the glass occurs to us as a more likely hypo- 
thesis. The table Fig. 8, given on p. 39, 
represents blue and yellow as composing green 
by optical mixture. They should, if the experi- 
ment was properly performed, produce a neutral 
grey. However, the question of optical colour 
mixture is not one with which the artist need 
concern himself, while the man of science will find 
nothing here that is not better set forth in Capt. 
Abney’s ‘ Colour Measurement and Mixture.’ 
The chapters on the historical development of 
colour in art are too discursive to be of much 
use. The author seems best acquainted with 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian art. The para- 
graphs devoted to medizval and Renaissance 
colour are inadequate. Why, for instance, in 
speaking of Tuscan art should Benozzo Gozzoli 
and Lorenzo di Credi be singled out for special 
mention in a list which includes only five 
names? Lorenzo Monaco, Filippo Lippi, and 
Piero della Francesca, who were all original 
colourists, are not even mentioned. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

THoves the average man, of course, is still 
under the impression that etching is done with 
a fine pen, the policy hitherto pursued by the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers has done a 
great deal to make the true qualities of the art 
generally understood. The Society has long 
maintained the principle that the true excellence 
of etching lies in its power of giving direct 
expression to an artist’s thought. If certain 
concessions have been made to those who 
believe that etching can with great labour be 
used to imitate other processes, the concession 
has hitherto not been sufficiently large to 
obscure the main issue, that etching is primarily 
a process of free sketching in line, and not an 
elaborate medium for working in tone. 

This year, for the first time, the Society has 
allowed members to contribute etchings not 
designed by themselves, The alteration of the 
rules to effect this end is so slight and so carefully 
limited as to be in its present form virtually 
harmless, It seems, however, to be regarded 
in many quarters merely as the thin end of the 
wedge—as a step towards introducing purely 
commercial work into the Society’s exhibitions. 
If this were so the consequences would indeed 





be disastrous. If, however, the Society has the 
firm intention of keeping the rule in its present 
form, we see no reason for supposing that it can 
be a source of danger. It gives the members 
an amount of latitude which they have not 
hitherto enjoyed, while the use of another man’s 
design does not of necessity imply slavish 
imitation. Indeed, in gifted hands the result 
may prove to be a work that is, to all intents 
and purposes, original. Sir Francis Haden’s 
etching after Turner's ‘Calais Pier’ might be 
quoted as an instance. 

As a humbler example of the same truth, 
Miss Pott’s version of Cooke’s clever painting 
(No. 247) might be chosen. The painting 
technically is one of Cooke’s best pieces of work, 
being far more masterly in handling and more 
successful in tone and colour than his large 
laboured sea-pieces. Miss Pott has nevertheless 
made no attempt to imitate the brushwork or 
the exact tones of her original. She has merely 
sketched the picture in firm, well-planned lines, 
so crisply and accurately that the plate has all 
the spirit of an independent work of art. What- 
ever purists may say, such work as this is more 
truly etching than many of the so-called 
‘* original ” plates that have regularly appeared 
on the Society’s walls in past years—plates that 
are called ‘‘ original” only because the designer 
and executant were the same, though the 
true quality of the bitten line is lost in unavail- 
ing efforts at imitating mezzotint, aquatint, or 
photogravure. 

Those who feel sore that the Society should 
allow an etcher to exhibit works of which he is 
not the first designer might, we think, more 
profitably direct their energies towards preserv- 
ing the exhibition from the laborious plates in 
which the true excellence of the art, quality of 
line, is abused and sacrificed. When once that 
quality is gone it does not matter much whether 
the plate be designed by its engraver or by some 
one else; the result inevitably ceases to be 
true etching. It is, therefore, futile to discuss 
whether a plate like No. 246 is really much 
worse than some other plates shown which 
did not need an alteration in the rules to obtain 
admission. 

As to the show itself, in spite of the fact that 
one or two of the best-known members of the 
Society are not exhibiting, the gallery contains 
a quantity of really artistic work. Mr. Legros 
and his pupil Mr. Charles Holroyd occupy 
places of honour, and the Vieux Napolitain 
(83) of the former, with the views near 
Siena, the Great End (156) and The Man 
with the Sack (159) of the latter, go far 
towards justifying the distinction. Mr. Short’s 
best design (No. 21) is perhaps a trifle 
too delicately bitten; at any rate, it does 
not hold the attention so strongly as it 
might. Force, indeed, is the quality which the 
Society as a whole seems most to lack. There 
is plenty of work that is clever and charming— 
the plates of Miss Sloane, Miss Kemp- Welch, 
Mr. Wright, or Mr. P. Thomas’s Whitstable 
might be cited—but there is very little that can 
be called strong. Mr. Burridge makes a bold 
effort in his Harlech (51), and Mr. Alfred East 
(a new member) is distinctly robust in his 
handling ; but the one seems to have hesitated 
between realism and art, and the other uses 
all his strength to say what is, after all, not 
particularly important or impressive. 

Of the mezzotints Mr. Finnie’s Climbing 
Shadows (115) deserves notice, but some of the 
works of a younger member, Mr. David Water- 
son, indicate greater possibilities. Mr. Water- 
son does not always seem to know clearly what 
he wants, and his pictorial sense as yet is 
perhaps not fully developed, but his plate A 
Moorland (71) shows such unusual dramatic 
force as to make it one of the most remarkable 
works of art in the exhibition. ‘ ! 

Admirers of M. Helleu will be disappointed 
to find that that brilliant artist seems to have 
ceased to attempt to design. Instead of the 
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charming compositions which a few years ago 
made his exhibits so attractive, we have merely 
half a wall of large portraits of pretty women. 
M. Helleu’s hand is no less clever than it used to 
be, but we cannot help regretting than he should 
devote his powers to what is really nothing 
more than the making of skilful (and doubtless 
saleable) ‘‘ pot-boilers.” 








TWO EXHIBITIONS. 

THE spring exhibition at the Goupil Gallery 
isa good one. The proprietors have got together 
a number of modern pictures, mostly land- 
scapes, by well-known painters of France, Hol- 
land, and England, of which nearly all are 
tolerable, while some are really interesting. It 
is rather unfortunate that England should be 
somewhat feebly represented, though the small 
landscapes of Mr. Chane, Mr. Peppercorn, and 
Mr. Muhrman are at least superior to any- 
thing contributed by the sound, rather com- 
monplace Dutchmen. Those who wish to see 
the modern painting of Holland must go else- 
where—to Messrs. Obach’s, for instance, where 
Sir John Day’s admirable collection is on view. 
On the other hand, the average of the English 
work is lowered by the admission of several 
pictures which are clumsy, garish, or vacuous. 
France, in consequence, dominates the gallery. 
There is a small painting by Daumier, and a 
little pastel, not very remarkable, by Degas, 
while the specimens of Fantin-Latour show that 
admirable artist to great advantage both as a 
flower painter and as a figure painter. The 
tradition of the Barbizon School is represented 
by Harpignies, that of the Impressionists by 
Camille Pissarro. There is a charming example 
of the art of Thaulow, who, if not French by 
birth, is at least so by adoption, and a collec- 
tion of works by M. Le Sidaner, who has only, 
we believe, exhibited in England once previously. 
M. Le Sidaner carries the modern fashion for 
blondness of tone almost to an excess, is a good 
designer rather than a great one, and not 
always infallible as a colourist. No. 63, for 
instance, is an unfortunate experiment which 
assorts badly with the delicate pictures round it. 
His Chartres Cathedral (No. 60) is delightful 
in design and in colour, and in its sympathy 
with the loneliness and silence of winter. 
Several other works by him, notably the Bassin 
des Tuileries (61), are equally charming, though 
not perhaps quite so impressive. 

Those who are interested in M. Raffaelli’s new 
pigments will have an opportunity of seeing 
them put to various uses in this show, and of 
comparing the results with those obtained in the 
normal way. As used by most people the pig- 
ments give a result that is like a pastel, but 
slightly heavier in tone. With skill and effort 
they can imitate loosely handled oil painting. 
That they are capable of getting anything like 
the variety of surfaces, qualities, and textures 
obtained with the brush has yet to be proved, 
and from the results hitherto attained it would 
seem as if that proof was not likely to be afforded 
at present. 

The drawings of Mr. A. E. John have already 
attracted a good deal of notice by reason of the 
really remarkable talent which they indicate. 
Thus the show of his paintings, pastels, and 
etchings at Messrs. Carfax’s Gallery in Ryder 
Street will doubtless be patronized by a good 
many visitors. In some respects the exhibi- 
tion is disappointing, for it is evident that Mr. 
John has not as yet quite found himself as 
@ painter and as a pastellist. His drawings have 
from the first been remarkable for their relent- 
jess emphasis, which has made them hitherto 
more genuinely admired by artists than by the 
general public. In his pastels Mr. John seems 
to have insisted so much on this side of his art 
as to verge upon caricature. Now a caricature 
done slightly and quickly is an admirable thing, 
but when it is dignified by more or less com- 
plete modelling and colouring, and then put 





into a gilt frame, one feels inclined to ask 
whether the subject-matter really justifies so 
much elaboration. An ugly thing may be 
suggested in a sketch, and the suggestion 
may be pleasing. If it is realized too com- 
pletely its innate ugliness is apt to overwhelm 
the pleasure derived from the artist’s skill. For 
this reason we think Mr. John in his pastels 
has somewhat misdirected his taste and his 
originality. His pastels are amazingly gifted, 
vivacious, and artistic, but no art has survived 
that has not in it the indication of more serious 
qualities. 

As an etcher of portraits Mr. John can be 
praised almost unreservedly. He does, perhaps, 
emphasize unduly certain personal peculiarities— 
a long neck or a short one, for example. Still 
in no medium is such a licence more admissible 
than in etching. The plates, too, are, we 
believe, the very first the artist has shown, yet, 
in spite of such small defects as they may have, 
they are fine enough to take an honourable 

lace in any exhibition of contemporary etching. 

r. John’s drawings show how carefully he has 
looked at the drawings of Rembrandt. His 
plates show the influence of that master equally 
clearly (and what better master could a young 
etcher have?) ; but they are in no way imita- 
tions of Rembrandt. Any one who is interested 
in the art of etching should certainly make a 
point of visiting Messrs, Carfax’s Gallery. 








HUBERT AND JOHN VAN EYCKE. 


Mr. WEALE does not quote me quite correctly 
in the Atheneum of the 14th. I said that there 
is no evidence ‘‘in the pictures” that John 
van Eyck had an independent career as a 
painter before the death of Hubert. There is, 
of course, evidence, if Mr. Weale can prove 
that underneath the sixteenth-century picture 
at Chatsworth is one by John van Eyck ; but 
at present we have no evidence of the existence 
of such a picture to set against the improbable 
date 1421. From 1432 to the end of his career 
we have, with only one break, every year 
accounted for in John’s signed pictures. We 
cannot readily assume that he signed one picture 
in 1421, and began again to sign only after an 
interval of eleven years. 

Of the evidence of collaboration furnished by 
the flocks of wild geese, the architecture, the 
portraits of the two brothers in two pictures— 
of the evidence supplied by the voice of tradi- 
tion, I say no more here ; I am content to leave 
it to the judgment of others. But I should like 
to say something more of one of the Southern 
plants—the dwarf palm—as it furnishes stronger 
evidence than I at first supposed. This plant, 
so suddenly become the object of interest, 
appears to have, at least in Europe, a curiously 
limited geographical area. It is found in several 
of the islands of Italy, but in the peninsula 
only in a few scattered and out-of-the-way places 
on the western coast (Parlatore, ‘Flora Italiana,’ 
ii. 274-277). On the other hand, it grows very 
abundantly in the south of Portugal and Spain. 
Sir John C. Robinson writes to me :— 

*‘South of the Sierra Morena, in Spain, and of the 
Tagus, in Portugal, the palmetto flourishes every- 
where. Directly after passing the crest of the 
Sierra Morena about Baylen it simply covers the 
mountain-side for leagues; it is, in fact, one of 
the commonest weeds in Andalusia and the 
Alemtejo. John van Eyck must have seen it as he 
went about the country to Grenada, as it is every- 
where about in that part of the world.” 

This is entirely in agreement with the account 
of Willkom and Lange (‘Prodromus Flore 
Hispanic ’), who speak of the plant as found 
in Spain, chiefly ‘tin Beetica inferiore ” (Anda- 
lusia), where it covers very extensive tracts 
(‘* plagas latissimas ”). John’s itinerary in Spain 
and Portugal is known (L. P. Gachard, ‘ Collec- 
tion de Documents Inédits’), Among other 
places he visited Arjona and Grenada, going 
thence to Lisbon through Andalusia. Not only, 
therefore, may he have seen the dwarf palm, 





he could not have failed to see it. There is, as 
Mr. Weale admits, no documentary evidence of 
a visit by Hubert to the south of Europe. The 
dwarf palm is there, in the pictures, admittedly 
drawn from nature—drawn, in all probability, 
from plants seen in Spain or Portugal. e 
shall require extremely strong evidence—no 
presumptions will suffice—to cause us to assign 
these plants to Hubert rather than to John. 
ArreD Marks. 





SALES, 

Massrs. Onristrz, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 11th inst. the following engravings. 
After J. R. Smith: A Visit to the Grandfather, 
by W. Ward, 26). After Lawrence: Lady 
Acland and Children, by 8S. Cousins, 841. ; 
Countess Gower and Daughter, by the same, 
281. ; Lady Wigram, by C. Turner, 261. After 
Morland: Mutual Confidences, by E. Bell, 361.; 
The Turnpike Gate, by W. Ward, 87/. ; Morning 
Employment, by J. R. Smith, 27/.; The History 
of Letitia, by the same (the set of six), 981. ; 
Guinea-Pigs, and Dancing Dogs, by T. Gaugain 
(a pair), 447. After Hoppner: Countess 
Cholmondeley and her Son, by C. Turner, 278. 
After Reynolds: Countess of Salisbury, b 
V. Green, 105/.; Lady Bampfylde, by . 
Watson, 68). After A. MHickel: Marie 
Antoinette, by S. Malgo, 261. By and 
after: J. Ward: A Vegetable Market, and 
A Poultry Market (a pair), 50). After E. 
Dayes: An Airing in Hyde Park, and The 
Promenade in St. James’s Park, by T. Gaugain 
and F. D. Soiron (a pair), 441. After Rowland- 
son: Vauxhall, by R. Pollard, 27]. After 
Wheatley : The Cries of London, by Schiavo- 
netti and others (the set of thirteen), 189I. 
After Benwell: A St. James’s Beauty, and A 
St. Giles’s Beauty, by Bartolozzi (a pair), 1351. 
After Cosway: Mrs. Cosway, and The Hon. 
Mrs. Damer, by Schiavonetti (a pair), 391. 

The same firm sold on the 14th inst. the 
following pictures: Reynolds, Portrait of a Lady, 
in grey dress with gold lace and lace sleeves, 
holding a fan, 504/.; Col. ©. Churchill, 
5041. Rev. W. Peters, Portrait of a Lady, in 
white dress, and large hat with feathers, 3571. 
Gainsborough, C. Morgan, Esq., 105/. Mor- 
land, Peasants, Horse, and Pigs before a Barn, 


2621. A. Canaletto, The Grand Canal, Venice, 
3461. Hoppner, Edmund Ayrton, Mus.Doc., 
1311. Sir M. A. Shee, Portrait of a Lady, in 


white dress, seated in a landscape, 1311. Carlo 
Crivelli, St. John, writing in a book, 1101. A. 
van der Neer, A Frozen River Scene, 1731. A 
drawing by F. Cotes, Portrait of Miss Ely 
Talbot, brought 681. 

On the 16th inst. T. 8. Cooper’s drawing 
Five Cows by a Stream fetched 52I. 








fine-Grt Gossiy, 

YeEsTERDAY was the press view of pictures by 
A. van Anrooy and other Dutch artists, also of 
some pictures painted with the new solid colours 
at the Holland Fine-Art Gallery ; and of pic- 
tures by Harpignies and Fantin-Latour at the 
Dutch Gallery. 

An exhibition of cabinet pictures by painters 
of the Norwich School and others at the Fine- 
Art Society’s rooms, and Miss Nora Butson’s 
sketches of Venice and elsewhere at the Wood- 
bury Gallery, are on private view to-day. The 
Woodbury Gallery is also showing pictures and 
sketches by the students, past and present, of 
the Grosvenor Life School. 

To-pay also is the private view of paintings 
and studies of land and sea by Mr. A. Maclean 
at the Ryder Gallery. 

Messrs. SHEPHERD BROTHERS have now on 
view their spring exhibition of early British 
masters and modern painters. 

Ar the Gallery, 1, Princes Terrace, Mr. 
Baillie announces the second exhibition of the 
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Book- plate Society, which begins on March 28th. 
On the same day also he opens an exhibition of 
drawings by Mr. J. J. Guthrie. 

Mr. Minos CaLocHERINos is preparing for 

ublication an account of his excavations at 
ossus in 1878 on the site of the palace of 
Minos. 

THERE is a good deal of dissatisfaction among 
the artists who decorate the productions of the 
Sevres manufactory of porcelain. It has long 
been customary for them to receive a percentage 
—said to be as much as 25 per cent.—on the 
sale of their reproductions. This percentage 
has not usually been allowed on the articles 

resented to sovereigns or other eminent 
oreigners. Of late years.the numbers of pre- 
sents have enormously increased, and the holding 
of agricultural exhibitions, the erection of 
monuments, gymnastic and firework displays, 
have, with many other things, become the 
excuse for the official presentation of valuable 
Sévres productions. On all of these things the 
artists make no profit. They are beginning to 
object to their treatment. If, as is hoped, they 
can form themselves into a committee and 
organize a society, they may be able to insist 
upon a recognition of their rights. 

Ir seems a curious fact that no book has yet 
appeared in English on the interesting subject 
of vignettes. There are several in French. 
There is among English books of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries ample material, for 
Turner’s vignettes alone are numerous and 
notable. Messrs. Hodgson’s sale on Friday 
next includes an extensive series of books with 
vignettes— English, French, German, and Italian 
—which might form the basis of a useful and 
acceptable book. 

THe number of ‘‘collectors’” journals is 
becoming bewildering. We are now to have 
the Collectors’ Circular, of which the first issue 
is promised for Saturday, April 25th. It is to 
be twopence weekly, and its aim seems to be a 
sort of Exchange and Mart of antiquities, curios, 
and works of art. 


>” 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 
TrERRY's THEATRE.—‘ My Lady Molly.’ 
QUEEN’s Hatt—Philharmonic Concert. 
Concert. Richter Concert. 


‘My Lavy Motty,’ the new comedy- 
opera (book and lyrics by G. H. Jessop, 
with additional lyrics by P. Greenbank and 
C. H. Taylor, music by Sidney Jones), was 
played for the first time in London at 
Terry’s Theatre last Saturday. The piece 
is bright, and probably the success which it 
has met with in the provinces will not fail 
it here. There is no need to describe the 

lot. Let it suffice to say that, as in 

hakspeare’s ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
so here, though by very different means, 
two pairs of lovers get much mixed ; but in 
the end everything comes right. The comedy 
ends, in fact, with prospects of a happy 
wedding. There are moments when interest 
flags; on the whole, however, the story is 
entertaining. Mr. Sidney Jones’s music 
shows a ready and a skilful pen. It is ofa 
light order, and, if not very distinctive, it is 
melodious and refined. The composer at 
times approaches very near to the common- 
place, yet by pretty harmonies and tasteful 
orchestration manages to steer clear of it. 
The best numbers are the duet ‘The Land 
of Make-Believe,’ the song ‘‘To you, Sir 
Miles,” the duet and chorus “ Kiss, lad, 
and never tell,” in which there is clever 
canonic treatment, and the expressive song 
‘‘ There ’s an eye that is watching me.” Miss 


Symphony 





Sybil Arundale in the title réle, and Miss 
Decima Moore as Alice Coverdale, sang and 
acted well. Mr. Richard Green (Harry 
Romney) and Mr. Walter Hyde (Lionel 
Bland) were both successful. Mr. Bert 
Gilbert gave a clever impersonation of the 
servant Mickey O’Dowd, but the figure of 
this humorous Irishman is, perhaps, a little 
too prominent in the stage picture. The 
chorus sang well, and the piece was admir- 
ably mounted. At the close author and com- 
poser were called before the curtain. 

The programme of the second Philhar- 
monic Concert at Queen’s Hall last Thursday 
week included a new concerto for violin and 
orchestra by M. Frederic d’Erlanger, whose 
pianoforte quintet, produced last year, 
proved him to be a composer of skill and 
taste. The same qualities are apparent in 
the new work. The music is honest; there 
is no attempt by peculiar harmonies and 
rhythm, or by noisy orchestration, to make 
it appear more original or important than it 
really is. M.d’Erlanger knows the measure 
of his strength. M. Kreisler played the 
solo part with refinement. Sir C. Villiers 
Stanford conducted his Irish Rhapsody in 
D minor, Op. 78, No. 1, produced at the last 
Norwich Festival. The work is based on two 
themes, the one a spirited battle tune, the 
other full of tenderness and charm. It is 
one thing to have good material, yet that 
may easily be spoilt by the wrong kind of 
treatment or by over-elaboration. The 
composer, however, seems instinctively to 
feel what is best, and he possesses rare 
skill, which enables him to rhapso- 
dize without rambling. Sir A. ©. Mac- 
kenzie’s Orchestral Suite, ‘London Day 
by Day,’ a second Norwich novelty, was 
unfortunately placed, as on the occasion of 
its production, at the end of a long pro- 
gramme. The work itself is long, and 
ought to be properly placed: this is only 
fair both to the composer and to the critic. 
The skill of the music is unquestionable, 
while in the opening, and especially in the 
finale, there is abundant humour. The 
writing of tne third section, ‘A Song of 
Thavksgiving,’ is broad and dignified. 
Composers, as a rule, resent any suggestion 
as to cuts, yet we cannot help feeling that 
if the ‘Mayfair’ waltz section, light and pleas- 
ing though it be, were omitted the work 
would gain. The suite was given under the 
direction of the composer, who was cordially 
received. A fine performance of Mozart’s 
Symphony in G minor deserves record; Dr. 
Cowen conducted not only with care, but also 
with enthusiasm. We hear much in these 
days about the progress of the art, and in 
certain ways there has, undoubtedly, been 
an advance. But what composer is there 
now living who, with such simple means 
and so severe a form, could produce 
music as full of strength and beauty as 
this symphony ? 

M. Jacques Thibaud, the distinguished 
French violinist, appeared at the Symphony 
Concert last Saturday at the Queen’s Hall, 
and in Saint-Saéns’s exceedingly clever 
and brilliant Concerto in B minor won 
the favour of his audience. He is an 
intelligent artist, and plays, moreover, 
with marked skill and refinement; in his 
reading of the music he recalled Ysaye, 
though his tone, at any rate in the higher 
register, is not as yet so full and rich as 





that of the Belgian artist. The symphony 
was Tschaikowsky, No. 5, in = minor, a 
work which as it becomes more and more 


familiar grows in interest. Mr. Wood must 
be congratulated on his conducting. He does 
not imitate Nikisch, who last year gave a 
deeply emotional rendering of the work, which 
evidently impressed him. His conception of 
it was always sound, but now he seems to 
get at the very heart of the music, to reveal 
more of its nervousness and its dramatic 
strength mixed with sadness. The valse, we 
must confess, jars upon us; to our thinking, 
it matches ill with the breadth and dignity 
of the other sections. Miss Marcella Pregi, 
the vocalist, was heard in a charming aria 
of Mozart’s, ‘‘ Ch’ io mi scordi di te,’’ with 
orchestral accompaniment and pianoforte 
obbligato (Mr. Percy Pitt); also some 
interesting songs by Lalo, Saint-Saéns, and 
Schumann. She sings with skill and true 
feeling, and well deserved her success. 

The concert at Queen’s Hall on Monday 
evening, with Dr. Richter and his Man- 
chester orchestra, attracted a large audience. 
The programme opened with the ‘ Meister- 
singer’ Vorspiel, of which a brilliant ren- 
dering was given. Next came the ‘Scéne 
d’Amour’ and the ‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo 
from Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ both 
admirably performed, the latter being 
especially notable for delicacy and preci- 
sion. Tschaikowsky’s Fantaisie ‘ Francesca 
da Rimini’ and Liszt’s ‘Mephisto Walzer’ 
followed, and then, by way of close, Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in r, No. 8. It was a 
pleasure to hear the Berlioz music, for he 
is somewhat neglected nowadays, but the 
Fantaisie and the Waltz do not repre- 
sent either composer at his best. The 
first piece is imaginative, but it deals 
with a difficult subject and one in which 
effects intended to be terrible are apt to 
become merely melodramatic. The Liszt 
piece is very clever, yet scarcely satisfactory. 
In the Fantaisie, andagain in the Symphony, 
the wood wind of the orchestra was not 
striking, and the brass was often noisy. The 
strings were very fine. 





Plusical Gossiy. 


M. Gopowsky gave a pianoforte recital at the 
Bechstein Hall on Tuesday afternoon. With 
his masterly technique and brilliant decisive 
style of playing he gained a well-deserved suc- 
cess. His arrangement of Weber’s Rondo from 
the Sonata in c was a wonderful performance. 
It was properly announced as an arrangement, 
but pianists of M. Godowsky’s ability would do 
better to write special pieces to display their 
executive powers to the full than to touch up 
music of the great composers. 

Miss GERTRUDE Kss, a pupil of Signor Pezze’s, 
gave her first ’cello recital at the Steinway Hall 
on Wednesday. The young lady was born at 


.Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is only nineteen years 


of age. In Charles Schubert’s difficult and showy 
Concerto, Op. 36, and especially Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Variations sur un Théme Rococo,’ she dis- 
played technical and artistic gifts of a high 
order, which promise great things for the future. 


NEwCASTLE-ON-TYNE, by the way, is the 
native place of Miss Marie Hall, and not 
Bristol, as stated last week. Her father moved 
to Bristol when she was quite young, and she 
was discovered by Mr. Max Mossel, a well- 
known Birmingham violinist, playing with her 
father violin and harp duets in the streets of 
that city. 
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M. Jean G&érarpy played Goltermann’s Con- 
certo in A minor at his recital at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon. His execution 
was perfect and his tone rich and pure. Boc- 
cherini’s Sonata in A major was rendered with 
the utmost refinement. He is indeed a most 
accomplished artist. 

WHEN will Dr. Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius’ 
be heard in London? A fine performance of 
the work was given under Dr. Hans Richter in 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, last Thursday 
week, and on the following evening it was given 
under the composer's direction by the North 
Staffordshire District Choral Society at Hanley, 
the pure and refined singing of the choir, the 
members of which are drawn from the working 
folk in the Potteries, reflecting the highest 
credit on themselves and on the conductor, Mr. 
James Whewall. We note, too, that the ‘Dream’ 
forms the chief feature of the musical festival 
to be held at Middlesbrough next month, 
April 22nd and 23rd, under the direction of Mr. 
Kilburn, 

Mr. Curupert Happen will follow his recent 
volume on Haydn in Messrs. Dent’s “ Master 
Musicians ” series with a monograph on Chopin. 


M. Epovarp Cotonne, together with some 
friends and admirers of the late Augusta 
Holmés, has organized a concert devoted 
exclusively to music from her pen, with the 
object of raising a fund for the erection of a 
monument in the Versailles cemetery where she 
lies buried. 

A NEw festival hall at Mannheim is to be 
inaugurated at Easter. There will be a three 
days’ festival (April 12th to 14th), under the 
direction of Felix Mottl and the Mannheim 
Court Capellmeisters Kiihler and Langer. The 
orchestras of Mannheim and Carlsruhe will be 
combined, and the choir will consist of about 
one thousand voices. The programmes of the 
morning concerts will include Bach’s cantata 
‘Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott,’ Beethoven’s 
‘Choral’ Symphony, Liszt’s ‘Thirteenth Psalm,’ 
Bruckner’s ‘ Te Deum,’ and Hugo Wolf's ‘ Pro- 
metheus,’ On the three evenings there will be 
chamber concerts, with the Joachim Quartet 
and Signor Busoni as pianist. 

A MONUMENT has been erected to Berlioz 
in the park surrounding the Monte Carlo 
Theatre. At the inauguration M. Mas- 
senet, officially representing the Institut de 
France, delivered an address. The bust is 
the work of the sculptor Bernstamm, who 
sought inspiration from a photograph belonging 
to the Berlioz family, also profiting by many 
precious hints furnished by Ernest Legouvé and 
Géréme, friends of the great composer. 

THE second year, vol. ii. of the ‘ Denkmiiler 
deutscher Tonkunst,’ published by Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel, contains ‘Selected Works of 
J. K. Kerll,’ Part 1, edited by Prof. Dr. Sand- 
berger. Kerll is principally known by the can- 
zona which Handel borrowed for his ‘ Israel 
in Egypt.’ Dr. Max Seiffert, by the way, in the 
Geschichte der Klaviermusik, also notes another 
borrowing by the Saxon master from the 
‘Capriccio Kuku’ which is published in this 
volume. A detailed account of Kerll’s life, 
which is given by way of introduction, presents 
much information hitherto unknown. The 
music, including canzonas, concertos, capriccios, 
&c., and vocal music, is of historical value and 
interest. 

Le Ménestrel of March 15th states thata lady, 
Erminia Guerrini by name, is preparing a work 
on Antonio Stradivari, but after the recently 
published monumental ‘ Life’ of the great maker 
of violins by Messrs. W Henry, Arthur F., and 
Alfred E. Hill, another seems superfluous. 
In the Italian paper from which Le Ménestrel 
gathered this piece of news it also found two 
statements with regard to Stradivari violins 
which it thinks ought to be received with 
caution. The first is that the only violin of 





1715 bearing a Stradivari mark belonged to 
Ware, and was destroyed at the burning of 
Covent Garden Theatre in 1808. The following 
sentence from Messrs. Hill’s ‘ Life’ (p. 60) will 
show how far this is correct :— 

“The year 1715 is indeed a rich one; it contri- 
butes no fewer than six violins of the first rank : the 
‘Gillott,’ three examples in the possession of Prof. 
Joachim, another owned by Mr. F. L. Bevan, and 
lastly one which, in our opinion, ranks among the 
finest of the fine—the ‘Alard,’ the property of 
Baron Knoop.” 

A Strad. belonging to Ware, and lost at the 
burning of 1808, is mentioned on p. 234. 

TuE other statement is to the effect that ‘‘ the 
instruments made for King James II. of England 
have disappeared.” On this Le Ménestrel com- 
ments as follows :— 

“Surely during the four short years of his reign, 
from 1685 to 1689, James II. had enough to do to 
protect himself against the revolutions which finally 
compelled him to take refuge in France, abandoning 
his crown, without thinking of ordering violins of 
Stradivari.” 

The king's reign, by the way, came to an end in 
December, 1688, when he fled to France—but 
this is a detail. With regard to the ordering of 
violins, we read in Messrs, Hill’s ‘ Life’ (pp. 36-7) 
that 

“in 1682 the Venetian banker Michele Monzi 
ordered from Stradivari a complete set of instru- 
ments, which were destined to be presented to 
James II. of England.” 

This information is given on the authority of 
the Arisi MSS. In a foot-note the writers add, 
‘* We have no knowledge as to what has become 
of these instruments ; they are not now amongst 
the royal possessions.” 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Herr W. Backhaus’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, St. James’s Hall. 
— Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s Concert, 8, Steinway Hall 
Wepv. Mr Frank Merrick’s Pianoforte Recital, 3. hstein Hall. 
_ Grimson String Quartet, 3.15, 8t. James’s Hall. 
Tuvurs. Mr. A. Newstead’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
— Broadwood Concert, 8.30, St. James's Hall. 
Sar. Symphony Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— Herr Sauer’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Mozart Society’s Concert, 3, Portman Rooms. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


IMPERIAL.—Performances of the § 
Two Mr. Wetherbys,’ a Middle -Olass 
Acts. By St. John Hankin. 

HaYMARKET.—‘ The Clandestine Marriage.’ By George 
Colman and David Garrick. 


Neatyess of dialogue and a pleasant vein 
of humour were to be expected in a play 
by the author of ‘Mr. Punch’s Dramatic 
Sequels.’ These are supplied in full measure, 
and the piece, after the opening scenes, which 
are dull and not too well managed, are over, 
is pleasing and sympathetic. In construc- 
tion, however, it leaves much to be desired, 
its characterization is, on the whole, conven- 
tional, and it is almost destitute of ori- 
ginality. We acquit the author of conscious 
imitation, but the piece is written on lines 
similar to those of ‘Le Mari a la Cam- 
pagne’ of Bayard. James Wetherby, who 
leads in the midst of a sanctimonious family 
a life of organized hypocrisy, answers to 
the Colombet of Bayard’s clever work, which 
has supplied the English stage with ‘The 
Serious Family’ and ‘The Oolonel,’ while 
his brother Richard serves at a pinch for 
M. César, the young officer of marines who 
revolutionizes the family. Aunt Clara and 
Cousin Robert meanwhile correspond closely 
to the sanctimonious bigots and mischief- 
makers of the French piece. More vigorous 
treatment, more dramatic sense, and more 
patient labour might have converted into 
a successful play what, as it stands, can 
only be regarded as an agreeable entertain- 


e Society: ‘The 
omedy in Three 








ment. A competent interpretation of the 
principal characters was given by Messrs. 
A. E. George and H. Nye Chart, Miss 
Nancy Price, and Miss Ellen O’ Malley. 
Among eighteenth - century productions 
‘The Clandestine Marriage’ occupied in 
public estimation a place immediately behind 
the great comedies of Sheridan and Gold- 
smith. The present generation finds some 
difficulty in understanding the vogue it long 
enjoyed. During the period covered by the 
laborious and trustworthy chronicle of Genest 
it was acted more frequently than the almost 
contemporary ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ of 
Goldsmith, and did not come far short of the 
popularity of ‘The Rivals.’ It has, none the 
less, no claim to the wit of Sheridan’s two 
comic masterpieces, nor has it a character to 
be compared with either of the Hardcastles 
or Tony Lumpkin, while beside Miss Hard- 
castle Fanny Sterling is uninteresting and 
inanimate. Like the pieces of Colley Cibber, 
however, and some other paulo-post-Restora- 
tion dramatists, ‘The Clandestine Mar- 
riage’ has a kind of vivacity that almost 
does duty for wit, and it has a bonhomio 
uncommon in the comedy of its day. 
In modern times, or times comparatively 
modern, its revival has ,been as a rule 
dependent upon the discovery of a good 
Lord Ogleby. Such has been found in 
the elder and the younger Farren and 
in Phelps, one of whose great characters 
it was. It seemed to be dropping from the 
list of acting or acted plays os Mr. Oyril 
Maude, keeping up the traditions of Hay- 
market management, and deprived of the 
services of Miss Winifred Emery, decided to 
stop the prosperous run of novelties and 
fall back upon one of the so-called classical 
comedies, of which the Haymarket is almost 
the latest home. Mr. Maude’s Lord Ogleby 
is in his best line. It leans a little to 
extravagance in facial play, but it isa fine 
piece of acting, rich and ripe in humour, 
and animated by the spirit of comedy. 
Equally good is the Canton (a Swiss 
valet and parasite of his lordship) of Mr. 
Eric Lewis, an excellent comedian. Other 
performances are of moderate interest, and 
the general cast is not worthy of the best 
traditions of Haymarket management. 








Iris: a Drama in Five Acts. By Arthur W. 
Pinero. (Heinemann.)—To the rapidly accumu- 
lating list of Mr. Pinero’s printed plays is now 
added ‘Iris.’ Most of Mr. Pinero’s more serious 
dramas have given rise to a polemic, and the 
present has perhaps been the most fiercely 
debated of all. In this case the explanation is 
easy enough, the subject being the hardiest and, 
on the whole, the least sympathetic Mr. Pinero 
has touched. Though generally classed as a 
problem play, ‘Iris’ is in no sense such, It 
proves nothing, and, indeed, aims at proving 
nothing. The proper qualification for it, sup- 
posing classification to be indispensable, is ‘* a 
study of temperament,” in which respect it 
comes near ‘ Manon Lescaut,’ with which on its 
stage production it was inevitable that it should 
be compared. ‘Iris’ is a powerful and at the 
same time a painful work. No special narrow- 
ness of view is necessary to find its subject 
unedifying. In a world gravely and seriously 
choosing to put sentiment before truth and to 
be governed by what in its heart it knows to be 
sham, the matter is as unwelcome as a blare of 
trumpets sounded in a lotos-eating island or a 
Castle of Indolence. Courage approaching rash- 
ness is necessary to prohibit work such as ‘ Iris’ 
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when treated as it is by Mr. Pinero. The 
fashion is accordingly not so much to protest as 
to put on one side. Protest has, however, been 
heard. The acting merits of ‘ Iris’ have already 
been discussed ; its claim to rank as literature 
may not be disputed, and the objection to its 
subject is purely a question of ethics. In 

rusal the effect is exactly the same as it was 
in witnessing the performance. The opening 
scenes are finely conceived, the conclusion is 
appalling. Between these stands the middle 
action, which is ingenious and adequate. It is 
surely a merit in a play as in a feast that the 
end leaves us with unsated appetite. So much 
is this the case that we would fain have a con- 
tinuation of ‘Iris’ if we, were sure that Mr. 
Pinero would deal gently with his heroine. Not 
that Iris herself has any claim upon leniency. 
From any average standpoint she is detestable. 
Human infirmity, however, condones her vile- 
ness in consideration of her charm. Not actively 
immoral is she, but without moral sense. Her 
capacity to receive her lover in the very home 
of her Limberham and to expect him to dismiss 
the past, clasp her to his heart, and resume the 
interrupted negotiations for marriage can scarcely 
be accepted as ingenuous. It is most easily 
conceivable in a woman of ripe experience con- 
scious of the perverse influence of her physical 
charms. Whatever the faults of Iris, and how- 
ever much we may regard her as ‘‘a poison- 
ous bosom snake,” her punishment is propor- 
tionate to her offence, and there are few of us 
open to feminine allurement who can think 
without a shudder of the door closed behind 
her, her exit into the dark street, and—the 
end, whatever it may be. How many works do 
we read that affect us like this? and in how 
many plays do we find a world peopled with 
characters so real and so lifelike as those set 
before us in ‘Iris’? The utterance will shock 
some and startle many, but it has to be made, 
that, judged by any recent standard, ‘Iris’ is a 
masterpiece. 


Thédtre de Meilhac et Halévy. Vol. VIII. 
(Paris, Calmann-Lévy.)— The eighth volume 
of the collected plays of this successful 
collaboration opens with ‘ Tricoche et Cacolet,’ 
a Palais Royal farce of the most exhila- 
rating quality, first seen on December 6th, 
1871, with Brasseur and Gil Pérez in the 
principal parts. It was a standing dish 
with the French comedians in London 
something like a generation ago. ‘La 
Boulangére a des Ecus,’ given at the Variétés 
with music by Offenbach in October, 1875, 
supplied Dupuis with a capital part in 
Bernadille, and Madame Paola Marié with one 
no less good in Toinon. ‘Brigitte,’ a three-act 
comedy played at the Variétés in March, 1880, 
was a half-sentimental piece, originally called 
‘La Petite Mére,’ in which Madame Céline 
Chaumont had a réle that might almost have 
say out of the repertory of Aimée Desclée. 
*Tout pour les Dames’ and ‘ Le Photographe’ 
are one-act trifles now all but forgotten. The 
volume is announced as the last. We recall 
many pieces of Meilhac and Halévy which are 
not included in the collection. ‘Le Menuet de 
Danaé,’ Variétés, April 20th, 1861, one act; 
‘Moulins A Vent,’ Variétés, February 22nd, 
1862, three acts ; ‘Train de Minuit,’ Gymnase, 
June 15th, 1863, two acts ; ‘Singe de Nicolet,’ 
Varistés, January 29th, 1865, one act ; and ‘La 
Méprise de Lambinet,’ Variétés, December 3rd, 

, one act, are a few only out of a dozen or 
more which might easily be named. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


Tue New Theatre, opened by Sir Charles 
Wyndham on the 12th inst., proves to be, as 
regards both the lines of the house and the 
colour of the interior decorations, one of the 
loveliest houses in London. In the opening 





performance of ‘Rosemary’ all the principal 
members of the original cast took part. As is 
almost invariably the case, the acting was more 
accentuated than before. From this reproach 
the Captain Cruickshank of Mr. Alfred Bishop, 
in some respects the most notable perform- 
ance of the evening, was not free, and the 
manner in which with his walking-stick he cut, 
foined, and traversed in presence of a wholly 
imaginary enemy was as extravagant as it was 
entertaining. The Professor Jogram of Mr. 
J. H. Barnes retained its original moderation. 
Sir Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore 
exhibited in their old parts their customary 
supremacy. Mr. Paulton as the postilion was 
less effective than Mr. Welch. Miss Carlotta 
Addison was again Mrs. Cruickshank. It is 
pleasant to learn that 1,500]. was realized by 
the generous devotion to charity of the first 
evening’s receipts. 


Tue farewell of the German company at the 
Great Queen Street Theatre took place in ‘ Dr. 
Klaus,’a rather old-fashioned piece of L’Arronge, 
an author now regarded as all but out of date. 
A wiser selection might have been made. 
During its visit the company has acquitted 
itself admirably. In view of the production last 
Thursday at the St. James’s of an English ver- 
sion of ‘ Alt-Heidelberg,’ one of its most con- 
spicuous successes, it may be said to have left 
an impression, possibly permanent, upon English 
theatrical art. 


Sir Henry Irvine is unfortunate with his 
scenery. A few years ago his repertory was 
diminished, temporarily at least, by the destruc- 
tion by fire of a large amount of scenery stored 
under railway arches in South London, and now 
the whole of the scenery of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice’ has been burnt in transit by train 
between Leicester and Halifax. 


Tue afternoon performance of the stage 
rendering of ‘The Londoners’ has been deferred 
to the 26th inst., when it will take place at the 
Apollo Theatre. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a new 
series of German plays to begin in October at 
the Royalty Theatre. 


Ipsen’s play ‘Emperor and Galilean’ was 
announced to be performed for the first time on 
the 20th inst. at the National Theatre at Chris- 
tiania, 

Tue plays of the late M. Legouvé, which 
form part of a fairly important contribution 
to literature, have been collected. His 
first important production consisted of ‘ Louise 
de Lignerolles,’ written in association with 
Prosper Dinaux, and produced at the Comédie 
Frangaise, where it furnished Mlle. Mars 
with one of the last of her great parts. It 
still remains in the acting repertory. He then 
assisted Scribe in three important pieces— 
‘Adrienne Lecouvreur’ (1849), ‘ Bataille de 
Dames’ (1851), and ‘Contes de la Reine de 
Navarre’ (1851). His ‘Médée ’"—which was the 
subject of a lawsuit between him and Rachel, 
in which he gained the day, presenting his 
damages to the Dramatic Authors’ Society—was 
played in 1851, in an Italian version by Mon- 
tanelli, by Signora Ristori, who also enacted in 
French the heroine of his ‘ Béatrix’ (Odéon, 
1861). Other well-remembered pieces, written 
alone or in collaboration, are ‘Par Droit de 
Conquéte ’ and ‘ Les Doigts de Fée.’ His last 
dramatic production appears to have been ‘ La 
Matinée d’une Etoile,’ given at the Porte Saint 
Martin in 1881. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—R. M.—R. J. C.—H. J. C.— 
received. 
F. W. S.—Thanks. 
K. de M.—Certainly. 
G. H. D.—Interesting, but too late now. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





MESSRS. BELL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE sent post free on application. 


NOTE.—During the Month of MARCH, 
Messrs. BELL have on view, at Mr. 
F. G. McQUEEN’S GALLERIES, 
33, Haymarket, Mr. BYAM SHAW’S 
DRAWINGS for the CHISWICK 
SHAKESPEARE, and a number of 
other Drawings for Book Illustration by 
Mr. ANNING BELL, Miss ELEANOR 
BRICKDALE, Mr. GARTH JONES, 
and other Artists, as well us an 
EXHIBITION of their FINE-ART 
PUBLICATIONS, including many in 
Special Bindings. Admission 1s. Open 
Srom 10 to 6 daily. 


With 30 Full-Page Lithographs and 15 Pen Drawings, 
demy 4to, 31s. 6d. net. 


THE 


ANCIENT HALLS 


OF THE 


CITY GUILDS. 


Drawn in Lithography by T. R. WAY. 


With some Account of the History of the Companies by 
PHILIP NORMAN, F.S.A. 





THIRD EDITION REVISED, royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE PRINT-COLLECTORS 
HANDBOOK. 


By ALFRED WHITMAN, 
of the Department of Printsand Drawings, British Museum, 


With 80 Illustrations. 


“‘That the volume supplies a need of the moment there can be no 
doubt whatever, and if asked, as one often is, to recommend books on 
the subject, we should certainly name this first.—Connoisseur. 


THIRD EDITION, post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW to LOOK at PICTURES. By 
ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, M.A. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. 

“This book, which we have read with great pleasure, shows that the 
author has beth wide sympathy and knowledge, and it cannot but be 
largely helpful to those who wish to increase their interest in pictures. 
A better gift for people who are dimly ‘fond of pictures,’ but who 
regret that they ‘know nothing about them,’ could not be found.” 

Spectator. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


The AGE of SHAKESPEARE 


(1579-1631). By THOMAS SECCOMBE and J. W. 
ALLEN. With an Introduction by Prof. HALES. 


Vol. I. POETRY and PROSE. Vol. II. The DRAMA. 





THIRD EDITION, 2 vols, large post 8vo, 18s. net, 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British 
Official Records. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROsE, Litt.D. 


With many Maps and Plans and numerous Illustrations 
from Contemporary Paintings, Rare Prints and Engravings, 
Medals, &c. ; also a Facsimile Letter of Napoleon. 

‘« There is no single book on Napoleon, either in English or French, 
to eom to this for aceuracy, for information, for judgment, nor 
is there any that is better reading.” 

Prof. Yorx Powk 1 in the Manchester Guardian. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 2ls. net. 


CARLYLE’S 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, Litt. D. 
With numerous IIlustrations and Portraits from 
Contemporary Portraits and Engravings. 

“In all ways this is the edition in which both the student and the 
general reader will henceforth read Cariyle with most profit.”— Outlook. 
“An excellent feature of this admirable edition is the profusion of 
photographic reproductions from thore ‘tableaux historiques’ which 
rovided Carlyle with so many details in his descriptions of scenes- 
the revolutionary ti 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 


agedy.”—Morning Post. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO’S NEW LIST. 


1s. 6d. net per vol. in paper; 2s. net in cloth. 


DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY 











THE JOY OF LIVING (Es Lebe das Leben). 
By HERMANN SUDERMANN. 
Translated by EDITH WHARTON, Author of ‘ A Gift from the Grave.’ 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Just out. 





‘* A rather attractive series.”—Atheneum, 
‘*Remarkable little series.” Academy. 


NEWEST VOLUMES. 


*“ EVERY ONE IS READING” 
REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. | ROSSLYN’S RAID. 
| By BEATRICE HELEN BARMBY. (Just out. 
| 
| 





By ELINOR GLYN. 
SUCCESS. 


Coloured Frontispiece. 6s. 
In all country houses will be the most talked-of 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 
“This author stands out from among his fellows, since Stevenson died, as the embodi- 


ment of one thing in literature......that rare thing, charm...... Full of pleasing whimsicality, 
of literary distinction, of quaint, ironical philosophy.”—Atheneum, 


‘- verve, and good humour. 
book. Unaffectedly charming.”— Daily Chronicle, 
‘* She is at this moment our leading novelist of modern manners.”—Sphere. 





“CROPPIES LIE DOWN.” 


A Tale of Ireland in ’98. 
By WILLIAM BUCKLEY. 6s. 


** To speak frankly, this is a book which can only be commended with a grave caution. B U S H S T U D I E Ss. 


It treats of a period in which the worst human passions raged unchecked, and it deals | 


with them in a spirit of relentless candour...... the story is instinct with a passionate love of | 
Ireland.” —Spectator. | By BARBARA BAYNTON. 
**Mr. Buckley is both powerful and picturesque.”—Daily Chronicle, | 
‘*Mr. Buckley, in fine, has great gifts.”—Spectator. ‘* Worth a dozen books by more familiar and accepted writers on Australia.” 
‘*Vividly reproducing the scenes and stresses of that fateful time. The characters are | Daily Maii. 
None of the blatant, “ Has a quality surpassed by nothing we have had from Australia in recent ae 
| tes’ Field. 


natural men and women—in their goodness and in their badness. 1 
hysterical ‘ patriotism’ that is so futile and so tiresome.”—Cork Examiner, 


THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. By Camille Mauclair. 


FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Dr. Georg Gronau. 


FORTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. Cloth, 2s, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready Friday, the 20th. 


“ART BOOKS TO BUY. WELL-WRITTEN, POCKET-SIZED BOOKS, LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED,” says the OUTLOOK of “‘DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR 


a Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net 
ROSSETTI. 50 Illustrations. By F. M. Hueffer. 
DURER. 37 Illustrations. By L. Eckenstein. 
REMBRANDT. 60 Illustrations. By Auguste Bréal. 
FRED WALKER. 33 Illustrations. By C. Black. 
MILLET. 32 Illustrations. By Romain Rolland. 


THE ORRERY PAPERS. Edited by the Countess of Cork and Orrery. 


Two Volumes, demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits in Photogravure, 42s, net. [In the press. 

















JUST OUT. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Charles Holroyd, 


Curator of the National Gallery of British Art (Tate Gallery). 
With 52 ILLUSTRATIONS. Pott 4to, 7s, 6d. net. FIRST VOLUME in a NEW SERIES. 





NOW READY. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE: an Ethical Study of TOM WEDGEWOOD, the First Photographer. 





the Church of Rome. By JOSEPH McCABB, Author of 'S. Augustine and his 
Age,’ ‘ Peter Abélard,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. [In the press. An Account of his Life, his Discovery, and ble Felendehip, with —— Taylor 
= Coleridge, and an Examination of some Early Photographic Discoveries. y L. B. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. LITCHFIELD. Demy 8vo, 10 Illustrations, 8s. net. 





SAINT AUGUSTINE and his AGE. Large|o.. PRINCESS of HANOVER. By Margaret L. 


crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
**To those 'who want to read the real characters of saints in real history it will be WOODS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
welcome. By the wise it will be accepted as a valuable page of history.”—Spectator. “Have we a poct?.... If we have no other, we have at any rate the author of 
‘The Princess of Hanover.’...... Free and original use of metre...... Overpowering dramatic: 


PE TER ABE LARD. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. interest...... It is a terrible and moving story, full of strongly drawn ee . Sete 
, = ge ee en, and ———— outer. yen alive, vividly ee 
human, palpitating with the ordinary impulses of a complex human character.” . . 

Daily Telegraph. | JRAN GOUJON. By Reginald Lister. Preface 


by S. ARTHUR STRONG. Royal 4to, 10 Photogravures and 10 Collotypes. Edition 














The BOOK of the COURTIER. By Baldesar limited to 300 Copies: 50 on Hand-Made Paper, with Illustrations ~~ 


CASTIGLIONE. The Great Classic is Translated and Annotated by LEONARD Vellum, 5/. 5s. net ; 250 on Antique Paper, 2l. 2s. net. / 
ECKSTEIN OPDYCKE. With 71 Portraits and 15 Autographs. 3/. 3s. net. ‘An interesting monograph. Very finely illustrated.”— Times, 


NEW VOLUMES BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
STUDIES of a BIOGRAPHER. Vols. III. and IV. Large crown 8vo, 2 vols. 12s. 
STUDIES of a BIOGRAPHER. Vols. I. and IJ. Large crown 8vo. Second Impression. 


Buckram, gilt top, 12s, 








3, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The NUMBER for MARCH 21 contains :— 


NOTES :—Women in the Talmud—Notes on Burton's ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy ’—Accuracy in Quotation—First Rector of Edinburgh 
pp op, BCs oe Folk-lore — Cesar and the Elephant— 
“‘Coffee-letter * =News-letter — ‘ * Prigg” — ‘‘ Loathly ”— Thackeray 
and ‘ Pendennis ’—‘‘Cup-turning” in Fortune-telling—Printing of 
Records—Story of Ungrateful Son—Betty or Bettee—‘‘ Maize.” 


QUERIES :—R t Wyk — Bruce and Avenell—Mansion, 
Miniature Painter— Chapels to St. Clare—‘Lyra Apostolica’— 
Hubbell Arms—‘Account of Historical and Politi Events ’— 
“*Let it check our cee F.”’—Lincoin Li 





Scotch Ballad: ‘Habbie Simpson ’—Cipher Price-Marks — ‘‘ eep 
not for her”—‘ And whose little pigs are these ?”—Anne Boleya’e 
Mother—“ To dive "—*: Trapeza ” in Russian. 

REPLIES :—‘‘ Unram —St. Mary Axe —Mrs. Glasse—‘ man ”=Com- 
mercial Traveller—‘‘ Maiden ’ for Married Woman—*: Loon-slatt ”— 


eats: ‘‘Sloth’”’—Cornish Wreckers—Origin of the Turnbulls— 
Vanity Fair—Sexton’s Tombstone—l8th Hussars, 1821—Notes on 
Skeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary’—Portraits of Nash — Dictionary of 
Greek Mythology — ‘The beatific vision’’—Races of Mankind— 
poems Vivre Club—Statistical Data—Quotations Wanted—“ Dutch 
ourage "—“ Place ”— Dairy Windows -— Witnessing by Signs—Castle 
Rus hen, Isle of Man— Linguistic Curiosities—-Arms Wanted— 
Smythies Family—Wilbye—Footprint of the Prophet—Records in 
Maternity—Monarch in a Wheelbarrow—Lord Whitehill. 


NOTES - BOOKS: ~ Shuck burgh’s —_ Biographies of William 
Bedell’ —‘Archeologia Aliana ‘The Language Question in 
jd ’—‘ Berks, Bucks, and Oxon  Aneheeeiagionl Journal.’ 


Notices to Currespondents. 


The NUMBER for MARCH 14 contains :— 


NOTES :—Gabriel Harvey, Marston, and Ken Jonson—Shakespeare’s 

Books—‘‘ Uss’’: its Etymology— Willoughby Mynors—Dr. Halley— 
Lord Brougham’s Reported Death —Fitchett’s ‘Nelson and his 
Captains.’ 


QUERIES :—Hail, in Arabia—Picture in Berlin Arsenal—John Carter, 
Antiquary—The Asra—‘ Kutterfly’s Ball and Grasshopper’s Feast ’— 
London Apprentices: their Dress—‘ Clarke's Delight ’’—‘ Banter’ 
—Irish Genralogy—Helm—Modern Witchcraft—Jewish Charm— 
Hock-: Ocker- —Verses ascribed to Longfellow and Others—“ Celia 
is sick’"—Shakespeare'’s Geog:iaphy—Sampey of Boyle or Ross- 
moyle—Dulin Parish Kegisters -Glaistone on Ritual—Quartered 
Arms—Historical Catechism —Historical Rime —Pavo Septentrionis. 


REPLIES : — King's Weigh House — Ancient Demesne — Quotation 
‘anted—Henslowe’s ‘ Diary’—Magic King—Harrison, Kegicide— 
‘English Kings: an Estimat» ’— Purcell Family— —Equation ot Time 
y—! —Thackeray and ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
pr el ‘Should he upbraid ’ ‘—‘ Burial of Sir John Moore ’— 
Gifford = Pagett — Bacon-Shakespeare Question — Watchhouses 
nst Bodysnatching—Sans Pareil Theatre —Cornish Rimes in an 
pitaph—Retarded Germination—Crooked Usage, Chelsea—Garret 
a nce, “ured Diocese of ge Zealand—Fashion in Language 
Cattings Col our—Pope self-condemned for 
Heresy— _s-— de la Nobleza de Espaia.’ 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Farmerand Henley’s Slang and its Analo ues ’— 
Fieming’s ‘Shakespeare's Plays’—Goodwin’s Hamilton's ‘ Memoirs 
of Count Grammont '—Keviews and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 








The NUMBER for MARCH 7 contains :— 


NOTES :—Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ’ —Easter Day and the Full 
ps ga Clubs and Societies—*‘ Cap ” in the Hunting-Field 
—Voltaire: Thomas Orde—‘-Indigo” in Dante—Mistress of 
Charles I —First Cunard Steamers—Motto of Chelsea Borough 
Council—Simpson’s in the Strand—‘ Tottenham is turn’d French ”’ 
— = Byron — ‘‘ Parvanimity ’’ — Memorial to “ Nether- 


QUERIES :—Sutton Valence School — Quotations —‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field ’—‘‘ So many gods.”’ &e. —Keats : ‘Sloth ’’—Portrait of Dante— 
«* Not worlds on worlds,” &c —Voltaire: ‘‘ L’Anatomie vivante ”’— 
Hell-in-Harnese—Horne or Hearne—Copper ‘Token—Auction by 
Inch of Candle--‘ A New Tale of an Old Tub,’ &c.—‘ Thou — 
lenting Past” — The Old beter mee “'Unram” — “ Grand- 
motherly SF aieeiy earth *-Coachman’s Epitaph—Henderson—Posts 
a es—Canute and the Tide— Tule of Axholme—Keemore 

ells. 


REPLIES :—Old Conduits of London—Kieff, Kiev, Kiew—Antiquity of 
Businesses—German Reprint of Leigarraga—Greek and Russian 
Vestments—First Editions of ‘Paradise Lost ’—‘ Cyclealities ””— 
—s 8 Body—‘: Witch,” a Kind of Lamp—Old Prince of Wales's 

Theatre—Bishop Fleming—Milton’s ‘Hymn on the Nativity ’—Early 
Jewish Engravers—'‘Tennyson’s ‘ Lord of Burleigh ’—Mona—Sortes 
Evangelice : St. Eugenia —‘‘Keep your hair on” — Keats’s ‘ La 
ees Dame sans Merci’ MacNair Family—Arms Wanted —Pasted 

pear gh Village Library—“ Tagnicati””—Luck Money 

Pewter Marks—Cornish Wreckers—Smythies Family—Wale 

poe 2 of Married Women—“ From the lone shieling "—Historical 
ax—Bacon on Hercules. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lanier’s ‘Shakespere and his Forerunners ’— 
Guiney’s Henry Vaughan’-* Mount of Vlives,’ &c.—‘ The Antiquary.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for FEBRUARY 28 asa sea - 


NOTES: — Accuracy in Quotation — Shak — The ‘Paston 
Letters’ and the ‘N.E.D ’—Antiquity of Businesses oe 
Wallace—‘‘ Nothing ”—“ Slang "—‘ Abbeys around Lond 


—: —Lord-borough — D’Ewes's Portrait of Cotton — Austin 
ee ‘That immortal lie”—Castle Rushen, Isle of Wight— 
Mrs. Drelincourt — General Haynau—‘‘Green and yellow” in 
Browning—Creevey, M.P —De Lespina— Reynolds of the Mint— 
Grahams of Netherby—‘' 0 could my mind,” &c.—Hanover or Saxe- 
Coburg ?—Races of Mankind—Coast Waiters’ Office — Henslowe’s 

‘ Diary "—Robin Hood— Quotations Wanted. 


REPLIES: —Coleridge’s ‘Christabel’— Linguistic Curiosities—‘‘ Such 
cuetione honour,” &c.—The Cope—Heriot—Dodsley— Hellequin and 
his Household ~ Isabella Colour— Centrifugal Kailway—‘“ Loon- 

slatt ”—“ Outstrip ”—“ T'ypulator’ '— Witnessing by Signs—Mitre— 
Aanie of Tharau—‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern ’—Kieff, Kiev, Kiew 

“*Peace, Retrenchment, and Keform ”—‘ Rollick ”—City of the 
Violet Crown — Latin Conversation - Ireton Family—‘ Nobiliaire 
de Normandie '"—‘‘ Honest” Epitaphs. 


‘NOTES ON BOOKS: -—Staley’s ‘ Hierurgia Anglicana,’ Part I.—Baker’s 
Bh ogy of stratford-on-Avon ’—Hiatt’s ‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris * ‘Church and Abbey of Mont St. Michel ’—Fea’s 
* Siete Old Houses ’—‘ Edinburgh Keview.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d, each, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





WORKS BY 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


TIME AND SPACE: 


A Metaphysical Essay. 
mony ‘Gm, 30 16s. 1865. 


THE THEORY 


OF PRACTICE: 


An Ethical Enquiry. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 248. 1870. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 218. 1878. 





OUTCAST ESSAYS AND VERSE 
TRANSLATIONS (Literary). 


Crown 8vo, half-roan, gilt tops, 8s. 6d. 1891. 





THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 


Book I. GENERAL ANALYSIS of EXPERIENCE. 
Book II. POSITIVE SCIENCE. 
Book III. ANALYSIS of CONSCIOUS ACTION. 
Book IV. The REAL UNIVERSE. 
4 vols. demy 8vo, buckram, 36s. net. 1898. 
*.* The volumes, in any Work where more than one, not to be had separately. 





Published by Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





NOW READY, THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


FOR CONNOISSEURS. Illustrated. 
Contents : 

Editorial Article—The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 
ALUNNO di DOMENICO. Bernhard Berenson. 
FRENCH FURNITURE of the LOUIS XIV. PERIOD. Emile Molinier. 
The EARLY PAINTERS of the NETHERLANDS. Article I. W. H. James Weale. 
CONCERNING TINDER BOXES. Article I. Miller Christy. 
A LOST ‘ADORATION of the MAGI’ by SANDRO BOTTICELLI. Herbert P. Horne. 


ON ORIENTAL CARPETS. Article I. 


The HOTEL de LAUZUN. Rose Kingsley and Camille Gronkowski. 
The DATE of VINCENZO POPPA’S DEATH. C. Joceleyn Ffoulkes. 
A NOTE on FIVE PORTRAITS by JOHN DOWNMAN, A.R.A. Julia Frankau. 
NEW ACQUISITIONS at the NATIONAL MUSEUMS. 
3 Photogravures, 3 Colour Plates, and 82 other Plates, besides Illustrations in the Text. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN NET. 
Annual Subscription (including Supplement), Thirty-five Shillings, post free. 


London: THE SAVILE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LimirTep, 14, New Burlington Street, W. 





ITERARY MEN and Others.—SEVERAL 

4 COPIES of MSS. or LETTERS can be written (the Original in Ink 

or Pencil) by the use of our PENCARBON. There is only one PEN- 

CARBON ; see that you get it in our Sealed 2s. 6d. or 5s. 6d. Packets, with 

Registered Label.—If you cannot get it from your Stationer — 
direct to the PENCARBON CO., Liurrep, 134, London Road, Leiceste 





N4tiOn aL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Paid in Claims more than ... eee «+» £11,750,000 
Accumulated Funds nearly oes «+» £5,900,000 


PROFITS. 
These are divided solely amongst the assured. Already 
divided, 25,400,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


tageous. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


To prevent red, rough hands, 
USE 


ypruvnoura 8 OA P. 








INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Thi 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADA 


‘ And fener eeasatanaie 
And Safest portent ‘or Delicate Cons‘ ns, 
Cc Infants. 


vhildren, and 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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FROM ELLIOT STOCK’S 
MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. NEW BOOKS. 





THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and Revised Proofs, which are ;still in Existence, with many hitherto 
Unpublished Additions. This will be the most complete Edition of Lord Byron’s Works, as no other Editors have had 
access to the original MSS. With Portraits and Illustrations. To be completed in 13 vols. Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


POETRY. Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 


Vol. VI. DON JUAN. 
Vol. VII. EPIGRAMS, BIBLIOGRAPHY, INDEX, <c. 
LETTERS. Edited by Rowland E. Prothero. 
Now complete in 6 vols. from 1788 to 1824, containing many hitherto unpublished letters. 
‘The sixth volume of Byron’s prose writings concludes one of the most attractive collections of letters and journals 
in the language, and one of the best-edited works our literature possesses.”—Dr. R. GARNETT in the Bookman. 
“* If, as we are disposed to believe, nobody ever wrote better than Byron, surely no one ever made better notes than 


Mr. Prothero.”—New York Nation. 
** It was intended at the outset that this work would be comprised within twelve volumes of about 


400 pages each, six being devoted to the Letters and Prose Works, and six to the Poetry. 

In the course of preparation, however, it has, owing to the large amount of new information contained 
in it, expanded beyond all expectation, and although the twelve-volumes (including Don Juan) actually 
catend to an average of over 590 pages each, it has been found necessary to add a thirteenth volume, 

This will include Epigrams, a few stray Verses, a complete Bibliography (which will be invaluable to 
Students and Collectors of Byron’s Works), and an exhaustive Index. It will also contain some Illustra- 
tions, chiefly from drawings of localities intimately connected with Byron, made expressly for my Father. 

When the thirteenth volume became a necessity, I desired to publish the siath volume of Poetry (Don 
Juan) and the supplementary volume together, but as the Don Juan is now ready, and I have received 
earnest appeals from all parts of the country to publish it, I have consented to do so. 

The final volume is now nearly all in type, and there is every hope that it also will be published 
during the summer of 1908, and will be issued to Subscribers on the same terms as the other volumes, viz., 


Sor the Edition de Luxe, 218., and for the ordinary crown 8vo edition, 6s. 


[Ready nezt week. 
[Jn the press. 








PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR. The Story of a Young Soldier. ‘ By I. 
quare 8vo, 


HERBERT WARREN, President of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Portraits and Illustrations. Cr : 
ust out. 


12s. net. 
OUT of the PAST. Some Biographical Essays. By the Rt. Hon. Sir 


MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I., Author of ‘ Notes from a Diary.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
[Ready next week. 


CORRESPONDENCE of LADY BURGHERSH, afterwards Countess of 
WESTMORLAND, with the DUKE of WELLINGTON. Edited by her Daughter, LADY ROSK WEIGALL. With 
Portraits. Large crown 8vo, 7s. éd. net. [Just out. 

IS IT SHAKESPEARE? The Great Question of Elizabethan Literature 
Answered in the Light of new Revelations and _ important Contemporary Evidence hitherto unnoticed. Bya 

CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE. With Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 








POETS and DREAMERS. Studies and Translations from the Trish by 


LADY GREGORY, Translator and Editor of ‘ Cuchalain of Muirthemne.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 








MR. MURRAY'S NEW SERIES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


The SOIL. An Introduction to the Scientific Study of the Growth of 
Crops. By A. D. HALL, M.A. (Oxon.), Director of the Rothamsted Station (Lawes Agricultural Trust), formerly 
Principal of the South-Eastern Agricultural College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Ready next week, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. =i 


SYDNEY GRIER’S NEW NOVEL. 


READY MARCH 23. 


THE ADVANCED-GUARD. 


BY 
SYDNEY C. GRIER. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CHEAP REISSUE, in Paper Covers, 2s. each. LIBRARY EDITION, 6s. each. 
MODERN EAST SERIES. BALKAN SERIES. 
HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH | AN UNCROWNED KING. 


GOVERNESS. 
PEACE WITH HONOUR. A CROWNED QUEEN. 
The KINGS of the EAST. 





The WARDEN of the MARCHES. 
INDIAN HISTORICAL SERIES. 

IN FURTHEST IND. 

LIKE ANOTHER HELEN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


The PRINCE of the CAPTIVITY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

















In cr. 4to, stiff parchment cover, price 10s. 6d, net, 


The TAUNTONS of OXFORD. 
By ONE of THEM. 
An interesting account of a family of profes- 
sional men dating back to about the time of the 
Commonwealth, 





In crown 4to, rough edges, bound in paper or cloth, 
price 30s. net. 


The MANORS of WIKE BUR- 
NELL and WYKE WARYN, in the County 
of Worcester, with some Account of the 
several Lords thereof, of their Families, of the 
Village, and of the immediate Neighbourhood, 
from the Seventh Century to the Present Time. 
By C. E. MOGRIDGE HUDSON, late in 
Command in H.M. Gd. Navy. 





NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 3s, 6d, 


LONDON LAYS, and other Poems. 
By BERNARD MALCOLM RAMSAY, 
TIMES .—“ Fresh, pleasant, sympathetic verse.” 
ST, JAMESS GAZKkTTE.—* Mr. Ramsay has 
pipes of varied notes, and can vlow a musical and 
graceful note from all. There is an abundance of 
easy and pleasing melody.” 





NEW STORY. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered and illustrated, 
price 5s. 


The CROSS of PEARLS; or, the 
Story of a French Family in the Fourteenth 
Century. By Mrs, BEARNE, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


TO COLLECTORS AND 
CONNOISSEURS. 





Messrs. BEMROSE beg to announce 
that they have made arrange- 
ments to publish shortly a beau- 
tifully illustrated 


HISTORY OF 
OLD ENGLISH 
PORCELAIN, 


by L. M. SOLON, the well- 
known Potter Artist and Collector. 
The Prospectus, with Specimens of 
the Plates is now in preparation, 
and will be forwarded, as soon as 
ready, to all those desiring par- 


- 


ticulars. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, LimITED, 4, Snow 
Hill, E.C. ; and Derby. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





SHORTLY, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


. THE NEW NATION: 


A Sketch of the Present Conditions of Life, and of the Economic and Political Outlook 
in the Australian Commonwealth. 
By PERCY F. ROWLAND, late Scholar of Hertford College, &c. 


*,* An attempt to do for Federated Australia something of what Mr. Bryce did for the American Commonwealth: an 
— of — b> oo * — sg Ay colonial = life ; with chapters on Australian history, politics, society, 

ature, and education. scusses the economic outlook, and considers Se ti 11 ‘ial Uni ve 
possibilities of national development. - ee re 


NEW EDITION OF MR. SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
NOW READY, THIRD IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION), WITH OMISSIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 
With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


QUARTERLY REVIEW.—‘ Mr. Sidney Lee has performed, with marked success, a work which required, in no 
common measure, a combination of assiduous labour, skilful arrangement, and unfailing tact...... Our interest is sustained 
from the first page to the last; and, what is much more important, the book, early as it appears, has that weight and 
authority which make it a fair basis for forming an estimate of the influence, political and constitutional, of Queen 
Victoria's personality upon her country and her age, and of the general results of the reign.” 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of ‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,’ ‘More Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,’ &c. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
QUEEN.—“ Altogether this ‘Third Pot-Pourri’ may well be recommended as a volume to be read by all, for it can 
scarcely fail to please.” : 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ If any one could persuade us to become vegetarians, or make the subject endurable 
to meat-eaters, it is Mrs. Earle......We are quite sure that the average man on woman would be vastly the better by 
taking a good deal of Mrs. Earle’s prescription, and we cordially advise them to read and consider.” ' 


NEW VOLUME BY K. AND HESKETH PRICHARD. 


On MARCH 31, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ROVING HEARTS. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD, 
Authors of ‘A Modern Mercenary,’ ‘ Karadac, Count of Gersay,’ ‘,Tammer's Duel,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY E. W. HORNUNG. 


EARLY IN APRIL, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NO HERO. By E. W. Hornung, Author of ‘A Bride from the 


Bush,’ &c. 


A CASTLE in SPAIN. By Bernard E. J. Capes, Author of ‘The 


Lake of Wine,’ &c. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The TIMES says :—‘It is some time since we have read a novel so full of good matter.” The DAILY NEWS 
describes the story as ‘full of incident.” In the opinion of PUNCH it is ‘‘a romance of thrilling interest.” 
TRUTH terms it ‘‘as stirring a tale as one would wish to read,” and the DAILY TELEGRAPH ventures the statement 
that ‘‘ a reader who begins ‘ A Castle in Spain’ is not likely to leave it unfinished.” 


NEW NOVEL BY GRAHAM HOPE. 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The TRIUMPH of COUNT OSTERMANN. By Graham Hope, 


Author of ‘A Cardinal and his Conscience,’ ‘My Lord Winchenden,’ &c. 
*,.* A Russian story of the last days of Peter the Great, and of the succeeding reigns, closely founded on fact. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. DE LA PASTURE. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


CORNELIUS. By Mrs. De La Pasture, Author of ‘Deborah of 


etth® The story relates the love affairs of a young scholar living in Wales, and unravels the mystery surrounding his 


The BONNET CONSPIRATORS. By Miss Violet A. Simpson. 


i os ke p ; [On March 26. 
« The scene of the story is laid during the few days in July, 1815, when Buonaparte was still in partial hiding near 
the French coast, and before he had made up his mind to throw himself on the mercy of England. 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS. By M. E. Carr, Author of 


* Love and Honour.’ [ Shortly. 
*,* A love story, and a contrast in character between two sisters. 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON. By Horace G. Hutchinson, Author 


of ‘A Friend of Nelson,’ ‘ Little Lady Mary,’ &c. Shortli 
*,* The scene is laid in Sussex at the time of the Napoleonic wars, and for its machinery the story utilises the toe 
great forces which moved the South Coast at that period—religious revivalism and the contraband trade, uniting in the 
typical character of the Miller of Crowborough, who endeavours to make the best of both worlds. Into this is woven the 
romance of two neighbouring great houses. 











MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S 
NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


WITH 6 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LADY Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ROSE’S 
DAUGHTER. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ROBERT ELSMERE,’ 
*‘MARCELLA,’ ‘SIR GEORGE TRESSADY,’ 
‘ELEANOR,’ &c. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘ We have spoken of 
Mile. de Lespinasse as an eighteenth-century predecessor 
of the heroine of this story, since Mrs. Ward goes out of her 
way to remind us that this far-famed amoureuse was in her 
thoughts when she drew the character and devised the 
experiences of Lady Rose’s daughter. Not that the novelist 
has transplanted more than a phrase or two from that reper- 
tory of molten passion. Mrs. Ward, whose first task it was 
to imagine the life of her heroine, was too fine an artist to 
attempt to identify with that imaginary life a real life 
which, one might almost say, still seems to quiver in our 
view...... Her Mlle. de Lespinasse has intellectual associa- 
tions and aspirations proper to her own age, and a character 
as well as a life belonging to herself.” 

SCOTSMAN,.—* he work suggests comparisons with 
some of its writer's prior stories, but does not suffer so; for 
being itself a masterpiece, it must enhance even so brilliant 
a reputation as hers.” 

GLOBE.—“ We are inclined to think that on the whole 
this is the best work that Mrs. Humphry Ward has yet 
given us...... It is a story of — human interest ; it goes 
down into the depths of mental and spiritual experience ; 
it seizes the attention and holds it firmly to the end.” 


LADY 
ROSE’S 
DAUGHTER. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SPECTATOR.—‘* Mrs. Humphry Ward has given us in 
‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter’ an elaborate and impressive set of 
modern variations on the L’Espinasse theme...... The 
resemblance deserves to be noted, not to be insisted on, since, 
in truth, it only relates to the bare outlines of the plot, the 
treatment and setting of which are entirely fresh and 
independent...... Of the delicacy and sympathy, as well as 
the impartiality, with which Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
handled her difficult theme we cannot speak too highly.” 

TIMES.—“‘ A story which gathers momentum as it 
advances. The end tells, in parts powerfully, what is worth 
telling—a spiritual transformation perhaps possible but 
certainly rare......We touch at other points regions and 
attain altitudes which it is not given to the ordinary 
novelist even to approach.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The character-drawing of 
the whole book is as excellent as its detailed episodes are 
natural, but its high and genuine merit is to have given 
vivid presentations to the bundle of vehement and con- 
flicting passions which constitutes the heroine.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.— A genuine novel which 
deals with human nature, as it may be known to all, with 
a skill which places Mrs. Humphry Ward high in the ranks 
of English novelists purs et simples.” 

WORLD.—‘‘ Julie le Breton is presented with consum- 
mate skill......The novel, which possesses high literary 
excellence, is distinguished by evenly sustained interest, 
the completeness of the personality of every actor in the 
drama, and the skill with which the author, never straining 
probability unreasonably, makes them all subservient to 
the purposes of Julie le Breton.” 

ACADEMY.—“Mrs. Ward writes of the things that 
matter in the inner, individual life, and in no former book, 
we think, has her touch been surer, or her insight into 


| motive and character more searching and sympathetic.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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